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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE QUEST BEGINS AGAIN. 


In certain parts of China, when things go inexplicably wrong, 
the villagers take out their Joss and trounce him. He is given to 
understand that he has not behaved himself, and must mend his 
ways. Perhaps there are times in all our lives when the little 
god of Self is similarly treated. We take him out, see him as he 
is, an unbeautiful Joss, and thwack him. 

After reading Esther’s letter our paladin suffered acutely, 
but for the moment, indeed for several hours, he blamed not the 
Joss within but the fickle Jill without. With her he was quite 
furious, because she had knocked him off his perch. He might 
have called for bell and candle and Book and cursed her grievously, 
had he not been educated at Eton. 

He woke, next day, in less tempestuous mood, to find the sun 
shining and the wind transformed into a gentle breeze. Accord- 
ingly he ordered coffee to be brought to him under the chestnut 
tree, and there he saw Esther’s hat—a lamentable object, sodden, 
discoloured, limp, and shapeless. He remembered that he had 
thought of trampling it underfoot, and lo! the elements had 
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destroyed it. Our unconscious humourist, gazing at the dilapidated 
object, decided that the elements had taken an unwarrantable 
liberty. He laid down the hat with a sigh, and thought senti- 
mentally of burying it, cremation occurring to him as the more 
obvious and satisfactory rite. 

After breakfast he smoked a pipe. Then Babette appeared 
to ask the question not answered before. ‘ Would Monsieur want 
her services during the winter?’ Monsieur replied in the nega. 
tive, and then and there gave notice to both the girls. Monsieur 
was leaving the chalet as soon as possible, not to return. 

He smoked another pipe, thinking hard. Babette had upset 
him. She recalled to his mind the talk with Esther. Was it 
possible that Esther had inferred an intention on his part of leaving 
her to spend the winter alone? That, of course, would be so 
like a woman. Because he had not been in the mood to prattle 
about domestic details she had leapt to an incredible conclusion. 
Heavens! It was likely that she had misapprehended his motives. 
Want of trust! There you are! Yes—there you are, up to your 
neck in the fons et origo mali. Our paladin remembered a few 
Latin tags. One had to use’em sparingly nowadays, but some- 
times they came in handy. Want of trust! She thought, poor 
little dear, that she did not love him. Of course she loved him; 
he had read love in her hazel eyes ; but she didn’t trust him. 

Magnanimously he blamed himself. Yes; he had been selfish. 
He took out his Joss and spanked it—not too cruelly hard, but as 
a wise mother spanks a beloved child whose thoughtlessness may 
have caused serious disaster. He, with his wider experience, ought 
to have foreseen fog ahead. But, candidly, you never knew 
where you were with women. 

He smoked a third pipe. He was beginning to feel fairly 
comfortable. The sun floated upward, warming delightfully 
the air, chilled by the night’s rain; down in the willows near the 
river the chaffinches and tits and wrens were discussing their 
approaching journey south. They knew that winter was coming, 
but not to the place where they were going. What lessons an 
intelligent mind can learn from birds and beasts! The word 
‘ winter ’ had terrified his own little brown bird. Well, well, she 
and he would migrate together. 

He smoked a fourth pipe, which, admittedly, was one too 
many and a deliberate slap in the face to Babette, preparing a 
special ‘ plat’ pour ce pauvre garcon abandonné! By this time 
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he had almost convinced himself that things had turned out for 
the best—a favourite phrase of his ever since the notable increase 
in his allowance. Esther’s bolting heightened the dramatic effect 
of a final scene. He would not be hard on her. When all had been 
explained she would see him as Camber saw him, as the little 
Mater saw him, as, as, in short, he was ! 

He knew that she had fled to Miranda. How? You think 
that a stupid fellow would not have divined that. No man (or 
woman) is really stupid about things which very intimately concern 
themselves. Harry was aware that Esther had left a box full of 
clothes with Miranda, which she had not claimed, lacking a miser- 
able five pounds. He was aware also that she had fled taking 
with her a handbag, and barely enough money to pay her travelling 
expenses. And in her letter she had avowed her intention and 
ability to earn a living. Without proper clothes where would 
she be ? 

Two days later he was ascending Miranda’s flight of stairs. 
The star class was rehearsing. This fact rather forced Miranda’s 
hand. To be quite frank Miss Jagg had determined to play a 
very difficult part, the sort of part she liked, that of goddess out of 
the machine. Esther was a darling little fool, and her Harry a 
distinguished and charming young fellow, who had behaved like 
a perfect gentleman. Miranda told herself that he would be 
Viscount Camber some day. The twins presented a sufficiently 
substantial obstacle, but Miranda could jump over stone walls as 
well as see through them. Esther as Viscountess Camber posi- 
tively glittered. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Harry, glancing at the class. ‘I won’t 
interrupt you now, but when can I see you alone ?’ 

* At two, to-day.’ 

‘At two; thank you. Have you seen somebody lately ? ’ 

To answer in the affirmative would have ‘given away’ her 
dear friend. Miranda smiled, and her pleasant voice rose in a care- 
fully sustained note of interrogation. ‘ What on earth makes you 

think that I should have seen somebody ? Have you seen her ?’ 

*T’'ll tell you everything at two.’ 

As the door closed three voices exclaimed with feminine shrill- 
ness : ‘ Who’s that ?’ 

‘That, my poppets,’ said Miranda smiling, ‘is a charming 
young fellow, who may be a peer of the realm and a millionaire.’ 

‘You named the hour, old dear ; has he named the day ?’ 
46—2 
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‘Pish!”’ said Miranda loftily; ‘Tl tell you this: He is 
interested, very deeply interested, in a charming girl, so you little 
fools needn’t go home to dream about him.’ 

‘I know the name of somebody,’ said one young lady, 
who was trying to escape from musical comedy into legitimate 
drama. : 

‘Tell us, Topsy, tell us!’ 

Miranda had a moment’s uneasiness. Miss Topsy Touraine 
answered curtly : 

* Alice Godolphin.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Fact! Saw ’em at supper together at the Savoy not a week 
ago. Seen ’em there over and over again. He’s Lord Camber’s 
nephew—isn’t he, Miranda ?—and Alice thinks he’s the greatest 
thing on earth.’ 

‘To work !’ said Miranda crossly. 

The star class failed to please Miss Jagg that morning. She 
behaved, so Topsy said, like a raging beast, and certainly she 
used teeth and claws upon Topsy, who was told flatly that the 
legitimate drama had no place for the likes of her, and that she 
wasn’t fit to walk on in a curtain-raiser. Topsy had talent, but 
sometimes she over-wagged her tongue. Miranda was furious 
because poor Topsy had seen the paladin supping with a good 
girl. 

At two, punctually, she received Mr. Rye with courtesy. Harry 
spoke first, after greetings had been interchanged. 

‘I gathered from what you said this morning that Esther 
had not been here ? ’ 

Miranda preserved silence inviolate. 

‘I found her, Miss Jagg.’ 

* You found her ? ’ 

Consummate art was revealed in speaking these three mono- 
syllables. The mere intonation suggested surprise, admiration, 
and delight. Only one man on earth could have found Esther 
Yorke. What he had done, his success, in contrast to the failure 
of others, indicated heroic qualities. The classical scholar would 
have had a vision of Theseus. Harry realised once more that he 
stood upon the apex of the pyramid. Certainly Miranda Jagg was 
an understanding person. 

‘ Yes ; I found her.’ 

He told his story for the third time ; it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that it lost in the telling. And your true epic must not 
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halt. It should flow smooth as Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ smooth and strong 
and deep, like the Niagara river above the falls. 

Miranda, with a cigarette between her lips, listened atten- 
tively. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ declared Harry in conclusion, ‘that she 
bolted because she thought—er—that I was not going to do the 
square thing. You take me?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘Can I say to you, Miss Jagg, that I am incapable of—er— 
doing the—er—other thing ? ’ 

‘You are a very noble gentleman, Mr. Rye.’ 

‘Really, Miss Jagg ! ’ 

‘I never met any man like you.’ 

‘Please ! ” 

‘Of course you are—dangerous.’ 

‘I say, Miss Jagg , 

‘T repeat, dangerous, to any girl’s peace of mind.’ 

‘T have always stuck to Esther, you know.’ 

Now this was exactly what Miranda wanted to know. Her 
experience with my brother Charles had been unhappy. If you 
can’t believe your own brother, whose word will you take ? Charles 
was a gilt-edged liar about women and horses. Miranda’s voice 
was very silky when she murmured : 

‘There must have been—others ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Little teeny-weeny flirtations with married women ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘With fascinating members of my profession ? ’ 

* Never.’ 

Had he forgotten Alice? It is improbable. Was he, then, 
a liar? Emphatically—no. But he stood poised at a giddy 
height, and he dared not risk a tumble. Your sprawling fellow 
looks such an ass. Miranda shook her finger. 

‘Not even one? Come, come!’ 

* Always Esther.’ 

“You ought to have been christened Joseph.’ Another name 
had occurred to her—Ananias—but she kept that to herself. 

* You like your joke, Miss Jagg ?’ 

‘I do, I do.’ 

‘You told me that Esther left a box with you.’ 
“It is here still.’ 
‘She must come for it.’ 
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‘It has been here two years.’ 

* Where can she be ?’ 

‘ Probably in London.’ 

‘I shall employ the detective who found her before.’ 

‘You might do worse.’ 

With that he rose to take leave. Upon the threshold of the 
room he turned, glancing at the shabby furniture and the shabby 
old woman in her shabby arm-chair. 

‘Miss Jagg, I wish you would let me pay you that five pounds. 
It would be doing me a kindness.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

The woman, not the actress, unveiled herself. She stood up, 
indecision quivering upon her lips. A really kind word had flown 
straight to her heart. 

‘I couldn’t allow that, Mr. Rye. But it’s nice of you to have 
thought of it, and—and——’ 

“Yes ?’ 

‘I hope you will find Esther. I shall try in my feeble way to 
help you. If I hear anything—— ’ 

‘You will let me know. Good-bye.’ 

When he was out of the house Miranda scribbled a note to 
Esther :— 

H. has been here. He got nothing out of me. But I want to see you as soon 
as possible. Beg, borrow, or steal one hour. 


Yours ever, 
MIRANDA. 


Esther dropped in for half an hour next day. She was wearing 
her uniform, and looked charming, but she was not nearly so pretty 
—so Miranda decided—as Alice Godolphin. 

‘My dear, he wants to do the square thing. He told me so 
in just those words. He says he is incapable of anything else.’ 

* You say that as if you doubted it.’ 

‘My dear, men will be men. They’re just like us. It’s all 
a question of temptation. Your Harry is wonderful, but let’s 
admit that he’s human, and have done with it. The point to keep 
in mind is that he wants to marry you.’ 

‘It’s too late. Oh, Miranda, can’t you understand? I don’t 
love him. To marry him now would be shameless, much, much 
worse than if I had really loved him, and stayed on at Mont Plaisir 
without marriage.’ 

‘Lord! What a little fool you are!’ 
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‘Perhaps. Anyway, I’m going to put in three years with 
Mrs. Tower. At the end of the first year I shall earn good wages ; 
at the end of the third year I shall have my certificate and be 
independent.’ 

‘And you will be twenty-seven.’ 

‘You must understand that I’m tied up tight. As a rule 
the probationers get nothing for the first year. Mrs. Tower has 
made me an exception. She’s an extraordinary woman, Miranda. 
She’s nice to me because she liked Sabrina. Did you ever hear 
of such a funny reason ? ’ 

‘Often. Mrs. Tower wouldn’t stand in the way of your marry- 
ing Mr. Rye.’ 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘It’s not fair to let Mr. Rye scurry about London, spending 
time and money looking for you.’ 

‘Tf you would tell him the brutal truth——’ 

‘Certainly not. How can you chuck substance for shadow ? ’ 

‘He is substantial,’ Esther admitted; ‘and I dare say I’m a 
fool. But I don’t love him, and I don’t believe that I have ever 
loved him. I’m not sure that I know him—the real Harry, I mean. 
He’s a sort of whirling blur. He reminds me a little of Henry 
FitzRoy on the stage. It’s dreadful to say such a thing after 
what he’s done, but I am almost convinced that he poses ! ’ 

‘What an idea!’ Miranda spoke scornfully, but she felt 
uneasy. She had asked herself a thousand times : ‘Is this young 
man a poser?’ And the question had not been answered 
definitely. 

‘Ideas are to us what facts are to men,’ retorted Esther. ‘I 
suppose I mustn’t let Harry spend any more money, but I don’t 
think he will. To use an expression of his, let’s mark time for 
a day or two.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHICH ESTABLISHES THE AXIOM ‘IT PAYS TO BE GOOD.’ 


Harry had an interview with the detective who had found Esther 
in Southampton. Then he drove to Pont Street, where Lady 
Matilda was waiting to receive Esther with open arms. The 
absent-minded little puss, after much thought and even prayer, 
had determined to lay aside those vaulting ambitions which small 
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mothers hopefully entertain for large sons. As a woman of the 
world she was prepared to make the best of a sorry business, 
Already she had, so to speak, soaped the ways over which Esther, 
secretly regarded as a derelict, might slide safely into the troublous 
waters of society. She had a word with Lord Camber; and 
another with Dorothea, who happened to be passing through 
town. Lady Matilda admitted frankly that her daughter puzzled 
and sometimes distressed her. Since her brilliant marriage you 
never knew, my dear, quite how to take her. George was too 
proud a man to complain, but if he was still satisfied with his wife 
he must be a person easily pleased. Dorothea, secure in the 
possession of an enormous income, permitted herself the luxury 
of saying disagreeable things. Having listened to the amazing 
story, without comment or interruption, she remarked drily: 
‘Esther will give more than she receives,’ an astounding statement, 
and said with an air of finality which made further conversation 
impossible. Dorothea brought the interview to an end by adding: 
‘I shall welcome her as a sister and come to the wedding.’ 

To his mother poor Harry showed Esther’s letter. 

‘I am sure,’ he affirmed solemnly, ‘that she bolted because 
she didn’t trust me.’ 

Then he related the Babette incident. 

Now Lady Matilda’s cleverness, such as it was, must be regarded 
as a hard polish imparted by the constant attrition of the atoms 
that compose modern society. A woman of real perception would 
have read much between the lines of Esther’s letter. Lady Matilda, 
quite honestly, read one thing only. She glanced from the letter 
to her son, and then said : ‘My poor boy, how simple you are !’ 

Harry opened his mouth and closed it. He was prepared 
for anything except this. Simple he was, but never, never would 
he know it! He had reason to believe himself to be a compli- 
cated and expensive piece of machinery, the best output of the 
Public Schools, the Universities, and the Services. He had cost a 
great many thousand pounds to perfect, and never doubted, or could 
doubt, that the money had been wisely invested. Simple ? Oh, Lord ! 

‘When I call you simple, dear, I mean that your nobility of 
character, your—er—romantic temperament, and—er—generous 
disposition blind you completely in this unhappy affair.’ 

Harry smiled faintly. If simplicity walked arm in arm with 
these qualities, it was certainly an attribute not to be despised. 
Lady Matilda continued : 
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‘Has it occurred to you, Harry, that Esther may have run 
away because she knew herself unworthy to become your wife ? ’ 

‘What do you say ?’ 

‘Let us be perfectly calm! Did Esther give you her full 
confidence ? ’ 

‘I never asked for it.’ 

‘Naturally. You are a gentleman. But she owed you that at 
least. Do you know exactly how those last two years were spent ?’ 

‘I don’t. Perhaps I wanted to know. Then I felt I’'d rather 
not know. I trusted her.’ 

‘You trusted her. Well, I don’t say that your trust was 
wasted. Your wonderful trust may have inspired this letter 
and the running away. I believe it did. At the risk of hurting 
you, Harry, I must say plainly that a really delicate-minded girl, 
a perfectly pure girl—— ” 

‘Mother! Be careful!’ 

‘It’s my duty to speak. The kind of girl I should welcome 
as a daughter would ot have compromised herself by staying on 
at the chalet after she recovered her senses.’ 

‘What on earth could she have done ?’ 

‘Speaking personally I—I do not hesitate to declare that I 
would sooner have thrown myself into the river.’ 

He gasped. Despite his advantages this point of view had not 
occurred to him. 

‘You upset me very much,’ he murmured. 

‘You are a clever man, Harry, and I am a silly, loving little 
mother, but I have this enormous advantage over you: I am a 
woman; and I know how women—nice women—feel. I don’t 
throw stones at poor Esther. Who am I to judge others? With 
her temptations even I——’_ She sighed ; her pretty eyes became 
wet ; she slipped her soft hand into Harry’s. He kissed it. 

‘Dear little Mumsie ! ’ 

‘My darling, you have had a providential escape. Find Esther, 
provide for her, but don’t marry her! What am I saying? She 
says she doesn’t love you. ODeliberately she says she doesn’t 
love you. You are a Rye. You have proper pride. Conceding, 
which I don’t admit, that she is all she should be, are you the 
man to persecute and bully a girl into marriage ? Hardly!’ 

‘I’m not that sort of cad,’ said our paladin between his teeth. 

“If I were you,’ said Lady Matilda, ‘I should go abroad again. 
Leave me to tell a few harmless little fibs. It’s quite intolerable 
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that you should make humiliating explanations to your uncle and 
Dorothea.’ 

‘Does Doll know ?’ 

‘I saw her yesterday, for a few minutes, on her way north. 
She was not at all nice to me.’ 

‘She used to be Esther’s friend. What did Doll say ?’ 

‘I can give you her exact words, but her manner was odious— 
so very superior. ‘I shall welcome Esther as a sister and come to 
the wedding.” ’ 

‘ That sounds all right.’ 

‘My dear Harry, every word she uttered, every glance con- 
firms my opinion that she is quite heartless. I don’t think she 
cares much for me, or for you. She spoke disparagingly of you. 
No—I refuse to say another word. Dorothea will play her part. 
Marry any girl you like, and Mrs. Treherne will welcome her as a 
sister and come to the wedding in a frock that will turn every 
other woman pea-green with jealousy.’ 

‘I say, mater, you are not quite fair to Doll.’ 

‘Perhaps not; she disparaged you.’ 

‘What a detestable world this is!’ 

‘One has to be careful. Now, look here, Harry. I wouldn’t 
interfere in this affair for all the world. I have the fullest confidence 
that you will do, as you always have done, the right thing. But I 
entreat you not to be rash.’ 

The word was indiscreetly chosen. Harry frowned. Had he 
been rash upon that morning long ago when Esther slipped her 
hand into his, and edged close to him on the primrose-brocaded 
sofa, what misery might have been avoided! Had he been rash 
when she opened her eyes and recognised him as her saviour, what 
raptures might have been his ! 

‘I am not likely to be rash,’ he said stiffly. 

‘ Often I see your poor father in you. Take twenty-four hours 
at any rate.’ 

‘ That’s sound,’ said Harry. 

‘ And let me know what you decide as soon as possible.’ 

‘You have upset me most awfully.’ 

‘T’ve a racking headache myself.’ 

‘I can’t think why I should have been picked out to endure 
these miseries and humiliations.’ 

Lady Matilda was a staunch upholder of the Church of England, 
and, unless the weather was atrociously bad, never missed divine 
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service. As she put it to Mrs. Rockingham Trigg upon a Sunday 
morning when Constance Malplaquet proposed bridge, ‘ You must 
consider the servants and the children, mustn’t you?’ Also she 
had a serviceable collection of texts, which came in handy when 
you found yourself next to a bishop’s wife, who might say the most 
appalling things about you if she had reason to suspect that you 
were a backslider or Laodicean. With one of these texts she 
comforted her unhappy boy. 

‘My dear,’ she said, kissing his forehead, ‘“ whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.” ’ 


The chastened paladin dined that night at his club, one of 
those very select and now moribund institutions where it is against 
the rules to entertain a stranger. Harry told himself that he could 
not stand a restaurant, and, unfortunately, his mother, with whom 
he would have enjoyed a quiet evening, was dining out and playing 
bridge afterwards. The club, of course, was empty, much to our 
Harry’s satisfaction. He wanted to think things over. Neverthe- 
less he ordered a dinner which indicated sound judgment, and a 
bottle of Latour ’75, a really great wine, guaranteed to chase blue 
devils out of the most impassioned pessimist that ever dined alone. 
As he sipped the first glass he told himself that life could never 
be the same again. Sipping the third—they have very large claret 
glasses at this particular club—he was prepared to swear that the 
little mater had hit the nail on the head. Take a woman to catch 
a woman! Esther had bolted because—well, for the reason, by 
Jove! which would never have entered fis head. Poor little 
Esther! Poor, dear little girl! More sinned against than sinning ! 
A fine phrase that, slightly hackneyed but so expressive! By the 
time he had tipped up the decanter his thoughts were straying in 
the direction of the Terpsichore Theatre. Alice had been rather 
nice the other night. He had felt sorry for her. It was almost a 
duty to cheer her up. And she was so awfully—appreciative. 
And as good as gold! It exasperated him to think that she was 
playing at a music-hall. What choice had she in the matter, with 
a family of brothers and sisters to support ? 

He paid his bill, greatly cheered by the reflection that such a 
bottle of claret would have cost three times as much at a restaurant. 

A hansom took him to the stage door. 

Here a shock awaited him in the person of ‘ Pony ’ Harbottle, 
a subaltern in the Household Cavalry and one of Alice’s boys— 
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a smooth-faced, impudent young blackguard, who made love 
brazenly to every pretty woman he met, married or single. Alice, 
of course, could know nothing about him; otherwise she would 
not risk being seen in such company. 

‘Hullo, Harry!’ said the young gentleman. ‘Come to play 
gooseberry, have you?’ 

‘ How do you do, Harbottle ? ’ 

Peach smiled upon Harry and scowled at the audacious youth, 
whom she stigmatised, even to his face, as a ‘rotter.’ Alice 
received Harry very prettily, considering that she was furious at 
being caught by him alone with young Harbottle. 

‘If you'll talk to old Peach, Harry, I'll continue my little 
conversation with Alice. Peach wants buckin’ up a bit.’ 

Harry ignored the rascal and spoke to Alice. 

“I crossed last night.’ 

This was satisfactory. A woman is always flattered when a 
man spends his first evening in England in her company. 

‘When are you off to Patagonia? It is Patagonia, isn’t it ?’ 
‘Pony ’ interrupted. 

‘No, it isn’t,’ said Harry shortly. 

‘Got a decent cigarette about you? Peach has smoked all 
mine, bless her ! ’ 

‘T hav’n’t,’ said Peach. ‘I don’t hold with smoking, or drink- 
ing, or telling lies.’ 

‘ Harry, my boy, you'll have to be careful with Peach. Thanks.’ 

He took three cigarettes from Harry’s case and laughed genially. 
Harry was disgusted and showed it, to the delight of the soldier. 
Alice smiled upon both. Her smile had made her famous. She 
always smiled when her photograph was taken, and people living 
in the country who bought her picture-postcards inferred that her 
life as a dancer must be a happy one. At this particular moment 
her smile was informed with a certain subtlety, for she had con- 
ceived the idea of playing off the boy against the man. ‘ Pony,’ 
as his nickname implied, was not an animal to be taken seriously, 
but even ‘ Pony ’ might make the running for a bigger and finer horse. 

‘Will you do me a favour ? ’ she said markedly to our paladin. 

“Tf I can.’ 

‘Have you an engagement to-night ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I supped with you last time. Will you sup with me this 
evening ?’ 
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Harry’s face relaxed. Young Harbottle was being well snubbed, 
and Alice was doing it charmingly, with naiveté and sweetness. 

‘T shall be delighted,’ said he. 

‘ Will you join us ? ’ continued Alice, turning to ‘ Pony.’ 

‘Will I? Just you and me and Harry?’ Alice nodded. 
‘How cosy! Harry, you’re in luck. I’ve some brand-new jokes. 
You'll be able to repeat em in Patagonia as your own.’ 

Poor Harry had two hours of this twaddle. To make the 
matter more poignant Alice laughed joyously at the brand-new 
jokes, and, seemingly, took an interest in young Harbottle un- 
warranted either by his manners or conversation. When the 
rascal had the grace to take himself off, being in no way anxious to 
pay for a cab to Clapham and back, she sighed, and murmured to 
Harry : 

‘I knew you wouldn’t mind my asking “ Pony ”; he’s such a 
nice, unaffected boy, and devoted to me.’ 

‘Damn him!’ said Harry. 

‘Oh, Harry !’ 

‘He’s not nice at all; and the sooner you know it the better. 
Even Peach sees that he’s the wrong sort. I tell you it’s com- 
promising for you to play about with him.’ 

‘IT have no one to tell me these things,’ faltered Alice. 

‘You have me. I’d like to take you out of this infernal music- 
hall. Good Lord! when I think of you——’ 

She put a nicely manicured forefinger upon his lip. 

‘You don’t think of me. Why should you?’ 

‘TI do think of you.’ 

‘That’s all tommy-rot ! ’ 

He winced, and she saw it, making a mental note: ‘ Tone down 
slang!’ Harry spoke heavily. Latour ’75 is a big wine, and at 
supper champagne had been drunk by the men. 

‘I think of you more than is good for my peace of mind. I want 
to be your friend—I swear I do.’ 

‘They’re turning out the last lights,’ said Alice. Then she 
added tremulously: ‘I thought you wouldn’t mind seeing me 
home. Peach had to go’ (Peach, indeed, had been dismissed), 
‘and mother hates my coming back alone.’ 

‘I shall be delighted.’ 

‘I believe you are a friend, Harry, a real friend. “Pony” 
skedaddled because he thought he might find himself in the cart— 
in the hansom, I mean.’ 
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‘ Just like him,’ said Harry loftily. 

He helped her tenderly into a hansom. It was nearly half-past 
twelve, but the night was delightfully clear, with a touch of frost 
in the air, just enough to make it crisp and exhilarating. After 
the grill-room, with its heavy odours of flowers and scent and 
rich food, the change was enchanting. They had an excellent horse 
in front of them, a capable driver behind, and the streets were 
clear of the heavier traffic. So they sped gaily on their way, 
between the shadowy rows of houses, with the lamps twinkling 
into endless perspectives. 

For a minute at least not a word was said. Each inhaled the 
fresh air greedily. Then Alice lay back with a little contented 
sigh. 

‘It’s heavenly, isn’t it ?’ 

‘The best part of the evening,’ Harry whispered. 

‘You don’t think I’m selfish, dragging you all this long way ?’ 

‘The longer the better. This fellow is driving much too fast. 
He doesn’t realise what a precious freight he’s got.’ 

‘Bless you! he knows me quite well.’ 

Harry winced for the second time. Publicity was really a 
terrible affair to a well-ordered mind. Yes, this cabby knew, and 
every street arab knew—Alice Godolphin. Horrible! Enough to 
freeze the hot blood of any true paladin. 

‘Are you very keen about the stage ?’ he asked. 

‘Me? I hate it!’ 

This, alas! was a fib. Alice loved the stage, and always had 
loved it ever since she took part in Christmas pantomimes as a 
fairy at a pound a week: good wages, too. She adored excite- 
ment. She even liked being haled before the magistrates, who 
put searching questions about her education, which, indeed, had 
been rather neglected. Such excitements came to an end, and 
dull times followed during the three gawky years between fourteen 
and seventeen, when she dreamed nearly every night of triumphs 
to come and daily practised the steps which lead to the temple of 
fame. As a child and young girl every pleasure she experienced 
was connected with the stage. To save her life she could not have 
pointed out Charles’s Wain or Orion, but she knew by name and 
sight every star in the theatrical firmament. 

‘You hate it! Why?’ 

Her answer surprised him. She burst into tears. Tears and 
laughter came swiftly to her. Nor wasshe acting. For the moment— 
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such is the power of a big personality—she saw herself with Harry’s 
eyes; she had a glimpse of the wonderful real world encompassing 
the pinchbeck imitation bounded by scenery and footlights, the 
world in which the very perfect knight at her side filled an honoured 
place. And these tears resolved any doubts she might have enter- 
tained as to whether she truly loved Harry Rye. She did love 
him, thrilling at his touch, and she believed that she would be 
perfectly happy with him, even in Patagonia. 

‘My poor little girl !’ 

His kind, pleasant voice, his firm hand upon hers, turned a 
shower into a downpour. Alice laid her pretty head upon our 
paladin’s shoulder and sobbed tropically. 

May those who censure him for kissing her be never placed in 
such temptation! And we may quote Alice herself, describing 
the incident to her mother, when we add that the ‘ canoodling’ 
(Alice’s word, not ours) was specifically paternal. 

Right or wrong, the treatment acted like a charm, and a very 
pretty scene followed. 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ she whispered. ‘Don’t scold me!’ 

‘Tell me your trouble, Alice.’ 

‘We are such miles and miles apart.’ Her head was still upon 
his shoulder, but we divine what she meant. ‘And I know you 
hate the stage and everybody on it. In your heart you despise 
me.’ 

‘I don’t.’ 

‘You do. You can’t help it. There are hateful women at the 
Terpsichore ; and I have to be civil to em. And some of the men 
are worse ; and I have to be civil to them too. Id jolly soon get 
the sack if I told ’°em what I really think. I took it as it came, 
rough and smooth, till you appeared. Now——’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Alice, don’t begin again, dear! I can’t 
stand it, pon my soul! You make me feel rather cheap. Despise 
you? Don’t I know how many are dependent on you? All the 
same, if I could help you to get a job at a respectable theatre—’ 

‘Ah! you are a real friend. I told mother about you, and she 
said to me afterwards: “ Allie, that’s one of God’s good men.” ’ 

‘I should like to meet your mother.’ 

‘You must. Poor mother!’ 

Secretly she was of the opinion that the meeting should be 
deferred as long as possible. Some of God’s good men are a thought 
hypercritical. Harry said tenderly : ‘ We are real friends now.’ 
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‘Oh, the blessed comfort of it !’ 
He patted her hand when she snuggled up to him, sensible 
that he was in a pleasant but slightly awkward situation—one 


which challenged the training of a diplomat who happened to be | 


also a man of heart. To have repulsed this quivering little crea- 
ture would have been simply brutal. Now matters were on the 
happiest footing. 

‘ Alice, dear——’ 

“Yes, Harry ?’ 

‘We must put our heads together.’ 

‘ They are together,’ said Alice, beginning to smile again. 

‘Why shouldn’t you play with actors like Henry FitzRoy, 
eh ?’ 


‘Legitimate drama, you mean. Topsy Touraine is trying it. | i 


She’s with Miranda Jagg.’ 
‘Do you know Miss Jagg ?’ 


Topsy.’ 

“I don’t believe Miss Jagg can teach you anything.’ 

“It’s very sweet of you to say that; but of course she can. 
Anyway, I can’t break my agreement. I’m engaged till Christmas. 
Hullo! here we are!’ 

‘We'll talk of this again,’ said Harry. 

‘Sit still! I can let myself in. Harry, I’ve always wanted a 
friend just like you. Good-night !’ 

‘ Good-night, dear ! ” 

He did not offer to kiss her. She jumped lightly from the 
hansom, turned, waved her hand, and laughed. 

‘It’s no use telling you to be good, because you always will be. 
Ta, ta!’ 

With that she vanished. 


Twenty-four hours afterwards the detective called upon Harry 
at his lodging. Miss Esther Yorke was a probationer at Mrs. 
Tower’s Nursing Home, near Wimpole Street. 

‘Sharp work,’ said Harry admiringly. 

The inevitable note-book appeared. 

‘She landed at Southampton, travelled third class to Waterloo, 
took a ’bus, presumably, as far as Bedford Street, Strand, and then 
walked, perhaps, to Miss Jagg’s Dramatic Academy.’ 

‘She saw Miss Jagg? You are sure of that?’ 








‘Only by sight. She’s teaching Topsy alot. 1’m cleverer than 
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‘You told me she was likely to call, having a box of clothes 
there. I had the house watched. She’s been there twice at least.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed our paladin. The duplicity of 
women confounded him. He could hardly believe that Miranda, 
such an understanding person, could have played him false. The 
detective received his cheque and Mr. Rye’s thanks. 

‘Tf you want me again, sir-——’ 

‘I don’t think I shall want you again,’ said Harry. 

He spent a very bad quarter of an hour. If Miranda knew, 
why did she hold her tongue? He had been quite frank with her. 
Unless his intelligence was gravely at fault, Miranda liked him and 
esteemed ‘im. Esther, then, persisted in hiding herself. Ob- 
viously such an amazing concealment could only be interpreted 
inone way. His mother had discovered the true reason. 

Esther was unworthy ! 

Meantime she was provided for. Probationers in nursing homes 
do not starve. She had a loyal friend in Miss Jagg, certainly a 
remarkable actress. She wished toa hide herself; and a gentle- 
man must respect that wish. One of Harry’s first thoughts was: 
‘Would little Alice have played fast and loose with a great love ?’ 

He did not go abroad, but he was seen nightly at the Terpsi- 
chore Theatre. To Lord and Lady Camber some harmless fibs 
were told. Lord Camber was engrossed with the fitting out of 
his yacht; and Harry kept discreetly out of Grosvenor Square. 
A fortnight later his uncle sailed for the West Indies. 

After this our paladin accepted some shooting engagements ; 
but he wrote to Alice at least twice a week, and she answered his 
letters by return of post. The world and his wife might have read 
those letters, which were indeed models of propriety. Alice’s 
billets, as a matter of fact, were the joint composition of herself 

and Mrs. Snelling, a labour of love and ambition painstakingly 
accomplished with the help of a dictionary. 

And then, upon the eve of Harry’s departure for Buenos Ayres, 
a shocking cablegram reached London. During a violent tempest 
in the Caribbean Sea, the Albatross had foundered, going down with 
all hands ! 

Miranda’s instinct had not failed her. Harry succeeded to the 
family honours and estates, and the Diplomatic Service lost a 
faithful though not a brilliant servant. For the first time in his 
life our paladin found himself absolutely free to consider no will 
or wish other than his own. Accordingly we find him exhibiting 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. 156, N.S. 47 
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a recklessness inherited from the blue-eyed guardsman and a 
chivalry which we know to be his particular attribute. For when 
Alice wrote a certain letter in which condolence struggled feebly 
with felicitation she added a postscript: ‘ Of course, now, I shall 
never see you again!’ And this postscript was nearly illegible, 
having been written by a hand that trembled, and below it Harry 
detected unmistakable signs of tears. It is due to Alice to state 
that when the tears fell she wished to rewrite the letter, but the 
wiser counsel of a mother prevailed. Three weeks later Henry 
George Augustus, Viscount Camber, was quietly married to Alice, 
eldest daughter of Albert Snelling, of Azalea Gardens, Clapham, §.W. 
The marriage created a sensation. The thoughtful pointed out 
that Miss Alice Godolphin was the seventeenth young lady who, 
beginning her career at the Jollity Theatre, had soared into the 
peerage. During the week that followed the announcement of 
the marriage the manager of the Jollity received more than a 
thousand applications from maidens of high and luw degree desirous 
of becoming choristers. In the ‘ profession’ the axiom was esta- 
blished, ‘ It pays to be good.’ 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XV. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS. 


‘ WELL, Mr. Napier, can you guarantee a cure ?’ 

Our paladin’s wife spoke petulantly. 

Sir Bedford Slufter answered: ‘Dear lady! Only quacks 
guarantee cures. Mr. Napier, we trust, will treat your case to a 
satisfactory issue.’ 

‘Upon certain terms,’ Napier added. 

Sir Bedford bowed. Long before a baronetcy had been con- 
ferred upon him, he had safeguarded Harry Rye—it will be remem- 
bered—through sundry juvenile ailments. Now, admittedly, he 
was too big a swell for cases exacting sustained individual attention. 
Only personages had a first call upon his distinguished services. 
Short, broad, of over-ripe complexion, he was the antithesis of 
Napier, for whom he had ever-increasing respect as likely to rise 
high in his profession. Indeed, he had urged Lady Camber to put 
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herself into Napier’s hands, and had brought her to Harley Street 
in his own carriage. Lady Matilda Rye accompanied her daughter- 
in-law. This was the first visit, and an exhaustive examination 
had just been concluded. 

‘Upon certain terms, of course,’ repeated Sir Bedford. 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Alice ; ‘Camber will pay any bill.’ 

Sir Bedford slightly shrugged his shoulders. Napier smiled. 

‘We are not even remotely alluding to fees,’ muttered the elder 
man. He glanced at Napier, who nodded. ‘ And now we doctors 
must have a word together——um ? ’ 

Lady Matilda rose, as Napier opened the door communicating 
with the library. Sir Bedford assisted Alice to her feet and pre- 
sented an arm upon which princesses had leaned gratefully. 

‘I can’t think why Harry is not here. He promised.’ She 
glanced at Lady Matilda, as if holding the mother personally 
responsible for the son’s absence. 

‘If Harry promised, he'll be here,’ Lady Matilda answered 
resignedly. 

“Meantime, let me prescribe tea,’ said Napier. ‘ You will find 
it in the library. We will join you in five minutes.’ 

Sir Bedford led the way, with™Alice’ upon his arm. Lady 
Matilda followed. Alice was installed in an easy chair near the 
tea-table. Sir Bedford deftly slipped a cushion behind the invalid, 
turned out a too glaring electric light, and with a reassuring smile 
vanished. 

“Old stoopid ! ’ said Alice. ‘ This Napier man seems clever, but 
he’s cold as a last year’s bird’s nest. I wonder whether he ever 
saw me before I became a fright ? I must ask him.’ 

Lady Matilda glanced at her. Four years had greatly changed 
the captivating creature whom everybody had admired as Alice 
Godolphin. But she was not a fright yet. She looked terribly 
thin and ill: nothing left—so Pony Harbottle said—but her eyes 
and the famous picture-postcard smile. Lady Matilda spoke of her 
daughter-in-law as a‘ wreck’! Harry’s mother had changed also. 
Always plump, she had become voluminous. Her pretty easy 
manner was degenerating into an inept fussiness ; her ready smile 
had become fatuous and bewildered. Secure in the possession of 
the handsome income settled upon her by our paladin, she had 

sought consolation among the fleshpots for the bitter disappoint- 
ment caused by his marriage. Her face had lost its delicate 
colouring: it was now pink and puffy. She wore an everlasting 
47—2 
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grievance upon her sleeve. She had no grandchildren! It was 
really heartbreaking to reflect that her magnificent Harry remained 
without an heir when country curates were so injudiciously 
prolific. 

Loyal to her son, although condemning him in her heart, she 
maintained, with pathetic insistence, that he had behaved chival. 
rously in rescuing the girl he loved from the abominations of 4 
music-hall. Cophetua again! The beggar-maid had been good 
and beautiful, but ungrateful. She called herself an actress, but, 
seemingly, made no attempt to play the part of great lady. On 
the contrary, she appeared to take an impish delight in setting on 
edge the teeth of her elders and betters. 

Within a year of marriage Lady Camber’s health began to fail. 
Certain imprudences in the hunting-field had dashed to the ground 
Lady Matilda’s hopes of holding a grandson in her arms. After 
this misadventure, anemia exhibited itself. Also there was mental 
trouble. Alice felt intolerably lonely. The paladin, with his 
usual generosity, had given to Mr. Snelling a sum of money large 
enough to enable that gentleman to leave Clapham and to establish 
himself and his family in Canada. Alice never saw her own rela- 
tions. And neither Harry nor his mother suspected how dear the 
practice of her profession had been to Alice, how greatly she missed 
the nightly excitement, the applause, the flattering Press notices, 
the joy of seeing herself upon posters and postcards. To please the 
man she loved she promised not to dance in drawing-rooms, nor 
to mimic worthy persons who might take offence thereat. Nine 
months out of the year were spent at Camber Castle, where hunting 
was the principal topic of conversation. Of course she moped. 
Perhaps Peach, now her confidential maid, summed up the situation 
when she muttered to her mistress : ‘ You’re one asd sooner reign 
in ’Ell than serve in Heving!’ And Alice had replied sharply : 
‘You know me better than any of ’em!’ 

Harry accepted his wife’s weakness as emphasising and magni- 
fying his own strength. When she fell ill, he played his part with 
patience and fortitude. His mother assured him that he was 
wonderful, an assurance he had no reason to doubt. But as the 
months passed he became rather bored with his perfections, and 
when alone with his wife exhibited an impatience and irritability 
valiantly suppressed in public. Finally, Sir Bedford Slufter inti- 
mated, with the tact and good feeling which made him persona 
grata in palaces, that the case was becoming serious. French and 
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German specialists were consulted, but Alice did not respond to 
treatment. The phrase was often in his mouth, She did not respond ! 
And she laughed at her doctors, poured their draughts out of the 
window, and disobeyed imperative instructions. Restlessness 
consumed her. Wherever she went, she chattered volubly, 
thrusting herself to the front, laughing too loudly, making grimaces, 
provoking the criticism of great ladies who had never accepted her 
as one of themselves. 

During the interview in the consulting-room Napier had asked 
the usual questions. His glance dominated her. She replied 
truthfully enough, sensible that she dared not fib because this 
man would find her out. Lady Matilda sat beside her, listening 
resignedly, but saying nothing. Sometimes she wondered if Alice 
had any idea of how Harry’s mother felt towards Harry’s wife. She 
had always hated her daughter-in-law, with that intense suppressed 
hatred of which some of the dearest little women in the world are 
capable. But not an outward sign betrayed it. At the wedding 
she had smiled upon the bride, and ever since, with a placidity which 
exasperated thoughtless persons like Constance Malplaquet, she had 
continued smiling. 

‘ Of course you loathe her,’ Lady Malplaquet once remarked. 

‘My dear Connie!” 

‘ Pouf-f-£! You know she’s impossible.’ 

‘She is my Harry’s wife.’ 

From that impregnable position the unhappy mother never 
moved. Did she ever think of Esther, soft-voiced, tender-hearted, 
sincere? Who knows? Esther’s name never passed her lips but 
once. When Harry returned from his honeymoon, Lady Matilda 
received the young couple at Camber Castle. Alone with her son, 
she whispered : ‘ Does Alice know about Esther ?’ Harry winced. 
And his fine eyes had a slightly furtive expression, as he answered : 
‘She does not know. Why should I tell her? She is a jealous 
woman. It might make her unhappy.’ 

“If someone told her—about that time in France.’ 


Lady Matilda poured out the tea. 

“No sugar for you, Alice, I believe.’ 

‘ Three lumps, please.’ 

“My dear! I thought Sir Bedford-——’ 
“I’m under Mr. Napier now. Do I see crumpets ?’ 
‘Muffins. You will not be so unwise——’ 
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“Mr. Napier has not forbidden muffins—yet. Please give me a 
muffin.’ 

The door of the consulting-room opened. Sir Bedford entered 
first, pausing in amazement as he perceived his patient in the act of 
biting a piece out of a muffin. 

* You are not eating muffins ? ’ he gasped. 

She ignored him, turning to Napier. 

‘Do you object to my making a good tea ?’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ said Napier, imperturbably. 

“My dear Napier ! ’ 

‘I always encourage my patients to eat large teas.’ 

‘Nice man!’ exclaimed Alice. 

Napier continued : ‘ You see it may prevent them from eating 
still larger dinners.’ 

Sir Bedford seemed to be struck by this point of view. 

Alice nibbled her muffin, staring at Napier. 

* Ever see me dance at the Jollity ? ’ she asked Napier. 

‘I remember Miss Alice Godolphin perfectly,’ replied Napier. 

‘More tea, Alice ? ’ 

‘Please don’t shut me up, Lady Matilda. I’m not ashamed of 
having danced at the Jollity.’ 

Sir Bedford interrupted suavely. 

‘Forgive me, but I am due at the Palace. The Princess is 
the most charming of women, but ezigeante. And the Grand 
Duchess——’ 

‘ Before you go,’ said Alice tartly, ‘ please tell me what’s to be 
done with me ?’ 

Sir Bedford cleared his throat and began mellifluously —— 

‘ Dear lady, you must place yourself unreservedly in Mr. Napier’s 
hands. Speaking as his senior by some years, I can assure you 
that those hands are as skilful and kind as any pair in the pro- 

fession.’ 

Alice looked at Napier. 

‘ What do you want me to do?’ 

‘ We shall send you back to Nature,’ said Sir Bedford. 

‘Nature? Do you mean camping out ?’ 

‘ A rest-cure here.’ 

‘Here? In this house? Our own comfortable house in 
Grosvenor Square could be got ready.’ 

‘Even in Harley Street, Lady Camber, houses are not unpro- 
vided with comforts.’ 
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‘T didn’t mean that. IfI must, I suppose I must. Can I have 
Peach ? ’ 

‘Peach ?’ 

‘My old dresser. I told Harry I wouldn’t take him unless he 
took Peach too. No ordinary maid would stand my tantrums.’ 

She laughed shrilly. Then Napier said in his quiet voice, so 
curiously authoritative and convincing: ‘ If I undertake your case, 
you will see nobody for six weeks except myself and two trained 
nurses. We must exclude Peach and even Lord Camber.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t Harry come ?’ said Alice fretfully. 

Lady Matilda murmured: ‘This rest-cure will be the very 
thing. We could never keep her quiet,’ she explained to Napier. 
Alice frowned and wriggled in her chair. 

‘Do women of my position leave their own houses?’ she 
asked doubtfully. 

Sir Bedford replied : ‘ The Duchess of Belbury was Mr. Napier’s 
guest and patient for two months.’ 

This seemed to impress Alice. Her face brightened as she said 
sharply, ‘ Why didn’t you mention that before 2 Was the Duchess 
as thin as I am ?’ 

‘Thinner,’ said Napier. 

‘Come now, I can’t believe that. Look here!’ She lifted 
her skirt. ‘ Broomsticks, I call ’°em. And they used to be the 
most fetching in town. Eh, Mr. Napier ?’ 

Napier replied : ‘ I never saw a finer pair before or since.’ 

‘I say, Mr. Napier,’ continued Alice eagerly, ‘ what did the 
Duchess weigh in at ?’ 

‘Seven stone three.’ 

‘ And when she left you ?’ 

‘Ten stone five.’ 

‘Gracious! And you can give me the same room and 
attention ?’ 

‘The same rooms, the same attention, and the very best nurse 
in the kingdom.’ 

‘Then it’s a go, if Harry will let me leave him.’ She stood up. 
“You’ve bucked me up enormously. I like you.’ 

Napier bowed. Alice began to giggle. 

‘Standing is so bad for you,’ murmured Lady Matilda. Alice 
turned upon her savagely. 

‘There you go, shutting me up again. I—I——’ 
She burst into tears, but Sir Bedford dealt masterfully with the 
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emergency. He half supported the hysterical woman from the 
room, murmuring the rare right word pat to a voluble lip. 

Lady Matilda glanced at Napier and lifted her eyebrows. 

‘ Will you take a hint, Mr. Napier ?’ 

‘ As gladly as a guinea.’ 

‘Lady Camber has cried her life out for things my son couldn't 
give her.’ 

“TI understand.’ 

‘Lord Camber will be here in a few minutes. You have never 
met him ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘ He has been wonderfully patient with her. But he believes her 
to be in a rapid decline.’ 

‘ On that point I hope to reassure him.’ 

‘Then you think——’ She paused, nervous beneath his steady 
gaze, sensible that an eager note had betrayed her. 

‘Lady Camber loves her husband,’ he said abruptly. There 
was no interrogation in histone. ‘I have always understood it was 
a love match.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she answered, turning her eyes from his. 

‘ Thank you for your hint.’ 

‘When do you wish Lady Camber to come here ? ’ 

“As soon as I can make the necessary arrangements. Good- 
bye.’ 

He accompanied her as farasthedoor. Alone, his face changed, 
became softer, without losing, however, the tense look peculiar to 
men who love a fight for a fight’s sake. A moment later he smiled; 
and his expression altered. The natural kindliness of the man, his 
humanity, his ever-increasing desire to mitigate suffering, shone 
out radiantly. 


Opposite the consulting-room door was another door opening 
into a large laboratory built out at the back of the house. Napier 
touched a bell, answered by his confidential servant, Buckle. 

“If Lord Camber calls, show him in here, Buckle. I am 
expecting Lady Arthur Freshwater by appointment. Show her 
ladyship into the consulting-room.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Buckle disappeared. Napier looked at his watch. Then he 
crossed to the laboratory door, opened it, and said—‘ Miss Yorke.’ 
Esther entered. 
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She wore a big pinafore, covering her gown, and in her hand was 
amemorandum-book. A mature woman of twenty-eight, she still 
retained a look of youth, although mere chocolate-box prettiness 
had gone out of her face. No one beholding her could doubt that 
she had passed through chastening ordeals. Her manner, once 
youthfully exuberant, had become quiet. She moved with a light 
confident step which indicated discipline. 

Napier sat down at his desk, while she stood at attention 
opposite, her eyes watchfully upon his, waiting for him to speak 
first. 

‘ Any results ?’ 

‘Nothing positive. I’ve jotted down a few things.’ 

She handed him the memorandum-book, at which he glanced. 
It was part of her daily duty to watch certain of his experiments 
during his enforced absences. He returned the book, nodding 
absently. Then he said abruptly : 

‘I’ve another nursing case for you, a very important one: 
something like the Duchess of Belbury’s.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Only more complicated. We have functional heart trouble and 
anemia. Sir Bedford Slufter is very pessimistic. Two Germans 
and one Frenchman have tried and failed.’ 

‘ Makes it exciting for you.’ 

‘Forus. You will have more todo withitthanI. The patient 
is one of those nervous, restless, irritable creatures who require the 
most delicate handling. Frankly, I wouldn’t undertake the case 
without you.’ 

He spoke warmly, and Esther’s eyes brightened. 

‘I shall begin to purr in a moment.’ 

‘You know I never flatter. Your tact, your patience, your 
good temper with the Duchess—eh ? ’ 

Esther was smiling. Napier tried to interpret this particular 
smile, not successfully. It baffled him, being compounded of 
interest, amusement, and a certain deprecating derision. Esther 
said lightly : 

‘I suppose Sir Hubert Stanley only praised when he wanted 
something very badly. You half promised me that there was to 
be no more nursing. Are you dissatisfied with my work in the 
laboratory ? ’ 

“On the contrary.’ 
‘ Will it be day- or night-work ? ’ 
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‘Day, but youcansleep here. That will make it easier for you, 
‘I can’t sleep here.’ 

‘ As you please. I can count on you, eh ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Thanks.’ Then, in a different voice, he added: ‘I knew! 
could.’ ; 

She eyed him more intently. She had come to accept his 
physical defects, the frail body, the too pale face, the awkward 
movements, as emphasising and indeed embellishing the fine head. 
But, hitherto, with a certain perversity of mental vision, she had 
insisted upon regarding Napier as a mechanic rather than a man. 
And she had perceived from the first—not without amusement— 
that he regarded women as machines necessary to carry on the prin- 
cipal business of the planet. He could take them to pieces and put 
them together again. Often she had wondered whether he would 
ever own one. Upon occasion Napier spoke of affinities other than 
those technically chemical. But here, again, he preferred to deal 
with abstractions. He asked no personal questions; he never 
spoke of himself as apart from his work. Esther dared not affirm 
that he was happy in his work, but he took delight in talking about 
it and around it. She had come to him at a critical moment, upon 
the very eve of his discovery of the now famous vegetable alkaloid, 
Talin, which he had succeeded in isolating from a newly-discovered 
South American plant. Esther, indeed, had a finger in the 
wonderful pie. And she had beheld him, as in the picture at 
the New Gallery, test-tube in hand, gazing intently at a colourless 
fluid which represented years of thought and months of labour. 
Talin was a poison which left no trace in the human system, but was 
likely to prove, in infinitesimal doses, a remedial agent of the highest 
value. Since its discovery Esther and he had been searching for 
a reagent, without which its introduction into the Pharmacopeia 
must be reckoned perilous in the extreme. 

Esther hesitated—then she said : 

‘I suppose you know I loathe nursing ? ’ 

She spoke with a vehemence which surprised Napier. He, for 
his part, regarded Esther as the heaven-born nurse trained by 
Mrs. Tower to perfection. Out of all the nurses in London he had 
chosen her to be his assistant in the treatment of the Duchess. 
This illustrious patient tried to kill both of them. Napier said 
afterwards that the pounds of good solid flesh with which he 
covered her bones had been taken from Esther and himself. 
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Upon Esther, he was well aware, the strain had been terrific. She 
had broken down under it. Accordingly, he insisted upon a long 
holiday, and then offered her a well-paid position in his laboratory. 
For more than four months she worked beneath his roof. In a 
sense, not unpleasing to either, she became part of the laboratory, 
art of his work, and a part, moreover, which animated the whole 
unmistakably. He acclaimed in her automatic accuracy and self- 
reliance the result, really, of three years’ training under Mrs. Tower. 
It had tickled Esther’s sense of humour to perceive how greatly 
this veneer imposed upon Napier, who took for granted that she 
was solid all through. She had wondered whether he would be 
shocked when he found her out, and envisaged the real woman. 

‘You loathe nursing ? ’ 

Esther laughed. Really, he must be made to see certain things, 

‘You are amazed. You believe that I like nursing. I’m 
naturally pleasure-loving. I adore pretty things. I hate plain 
food and plain people and plain talk.’ 

‘This is plain talk, Miss Yorke. Won’t you sit down? Let 
us have it out.’ 

‘TI shall be glad to have it out, because for weeks I’ve been 
sailing under false colours.’ 

‘You are fond of pretty things ? ’ 

Obviously the speaker had a mild contempt for pretty things. 

‘Fond! The absence of the pretty things I used to have 
has made me too fond of them. And now, as a penance, I hang 
about counters where anything and everything is offered for nine- 
pence.’ 

‘I used to hang about the tuppenny bookstalls when I was a 
medical student.’ 

At his sympathetic tone a slight colour flowed into her cheeks. 
Had each of them, with guileless misapprehension, reckoned the 
other to be a machine ? They were silent, half bewildered by new 
and strange speculations, when Buckle entered, followed by a tall, 
distinguished-looking man. 

‘Lord Camber,’ he announced, adding, ‘ Lady Arthur Fresh- 
water is in the consulting-room.’ 

Napier stood up and greeted his visitor, before he said to the 
butler, ‘ Tell her ladyship that I will be with her immediately.’ 

Esther half turned aside, as yet unrecognised by the lover from 
whom she had fled four years before, whom she had not set eyes on 
since. Her first instinct was to slip from the room. Her heart 
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began to throb, and weakness attacked her knees: that para- 
lysing, unreasoning fear which, years before, had assailed her in 
Piccadilly Circus, and again and again afterwards, but never of 
late. She heard Napier’s voice : ‘ You will excuse me, but I must 
see Lady Arthur ?’ and Harry’s familiar tones : ‘ Yes, yes; I am 
sorry to be late; I’minnohurry. I——’ He broke off. Esther 
knew that he had seen her. Summoning her fortitude, she raised 
her eyes. 

‘Miss Yorke !’ he exclaimed. 

His tone barely challenged Napier’s attention, nothing more. 
He guessed that Esther Yorke and Camber had not met for some 
years ; and, knowing nothing of their past relations, divined that 
there might be a slight mutual embarrassment. 

Esther held out her hand with admirable self-control. 

‘ Miss Yorke is an old acquaintance of mine,’ Harry explained 

His boldness saved the situation, but it frightened Esther. 
Harry was bigger, and looked formidable. 

Napier said: ‘ Then I shall leave you together for five minutes.’ 
Abruptly he nodded, and hurried into the consulting-room. 

Harry approached Esther, with a ponderous inevitableness 
which suggested an advancing fate. She did not shrink, but 
inwardly she quailed, seeing interrogation in eyes not so clear nor 
so finely coloured as they used to be, but more masterful. Ina 
flash she comprehended that he had changed, and that his self- 
confidence, never too small, had swollen to monstrous dimensions 

‘ What are you doing here ? ’ he said. 


(To be continued.) 
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in the workhouse labour yard. 
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A happy chance, kind alike to the writer of the following pages 
and to me, brought us into communication in the month of January. 
Letters, inquisitive on the one side and frank on the other, ripened the 
acquaintance ; and informing me little by little of all but the outward 
aspect of the writer, enable me to state to-day with confidence not only 
that he 1s what he represents himself to be—not only that he has 
lived the life and plumbed the depths which he describes—but, over 
and above this, that he has passed through the sharp experience un- 
embittered, with a spirit unbroken, and with hope in his breast. So 
much I may permit myself to say of the writer. For the reader, i 
may be good for some, dozing in the sunshine of prosperity, to dwell 
awhile on the diverse fortunes and deserts of men. Nor, at a time 
when the dark twin brethren of Unemployment and the Poor Law— 
problems to one class, spectres to another—loom large, and demand so 
much of the public thought, will it harm any to hear a witness rarely 
qualified to speak. For to know the inside of the tramp ward and 

still to be able to paint it, not luridly, but with dry impartiality—to see 
with vagrant eyes good as well as evil in the stolid householder—is to 
possess a knowledge and a power rarely found ina single man. Here is 
one who, speaking from the gulf, speaks nevertheless in our own tongue. 
StanLey J. WEYMAN. 


I Have been for some months now a tramp; herding in common 
lodging-houses with outcasts, outlaws, men broken on the wheel 
of life. Sleeping by the wayside, in fields, in haystacks, when fate 
has been cruel and I penniless. Hungering often, not merely for 
bodily food, but for spiritual, human sympathy and fellowship. 
Going from shop to shop asking to be employed: asking at first 
hopefully, then timidly and with fear. Haunting railway stations, 
hoping to earn a copper by carrying the bag of some well-fed, self- 
satisfied traveller, who rarely deigns to answer the timid request. 
Following luggage-piled cabs. Standing one of a hungering crowd 
before the dock gates. Breaking stones hard as a nether millstone 
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My life had been such a quiet one. I went to school ‘when I was 
three, so that the teacher could do the work of the nursemaid my 
heavily-burdened mother was too poor to employ. When I was 
twelve I was awarded a scholarship tenable at the grammar school ; 
but the call to ‘follow the Gleam’ was not for me. Money was 
needed in the home: I had to leave school and go to work in 
the velvet-mill. Hateful work to me, but helpful to the family 
exchequer. 

Far back as my memory goes I have loved books. All my 
pennies went into the pocket of the second-hand bookseller in the 
market-place. Every Saturday night I rummaged through his 
‘penny ’ box, to return home laden with my spoil. Then, as I 
grew older and was allowed to roam at will through the well-stocked 
shop, what glorious times I had! What did it matter if I was 
chained to the millin the daytime ? Half-past six saw me washed, 
dressed, tea over, and six hours in front of me during which | 
could company with the wise and great of all time, and forget that 
at six o’clock next morning I would be called to prepare for the 
cramping routine of another day. In the daytime I was a machine; 
the evening I lived. 

And so the years passed—eleven of them—quiet, uneventful. 
I lived in a little world of my own; then, without warning, my 
little world ceased to revolve on its axis. 

That trade had been bad for long I knew; of the mill closing 
I never dreamt. Yet close it did, and I was masterless. I had 
worked from boyhood to manhood at the one mill—grown up with 
it, until I grew to regard my going there as part of the settled order 
of things. Now I had to go out into the world to try to find 
another little niche into which I could creep. 

I tried hard, without success; answering advertisements 
personally and by letter. My little stock of money soon came to 
an end. My belongings had to go. Then I had to face the fact 
that from my books also I must part. I arranged for a dealer to 
call; then, going into my little room, I locked the door and spent 
my last evening with them, bidding them farewell. 

How ridiculous this will seem to the man of business, whose eyes 
are rarely raised from the muck his rake is turning over, or gathering 
together! To the British workman be-pedestalled by Smiles, whose 
god is Thrift ; or to the British workman—my workmates—whose 
god is Beer, whose temple is the ‘ Black Boy,’ whose high priest is 
the publican. 
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These books had made up the best part of my life. To them 
I had always gone for sanctuary when troubles beset me. Not 
without a wrench could I part from them. And so I sat, with just 
the light of the fire flickering along the shelves. And as I sat 
memories of all the books had meant to me and been to me came 
round me like a flood. 

Wordsworth ; Coleridge ; De Quincey ; Swift; fussy little Oliver 
Goldsmith; Matthew Arnold; Malory; Mill; Gibbon; Darwin; 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’; Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus’ ; Hakluyt; 
Bacon; rare Ben Jonson; More’s ‘ Utopia’; Plato’s ‘Republic’ ; 
sententious Selden ; mystical Crashaw; satirically comic Butler ; 
Voltaire the cynic; ‘Religio Medici’ Browne; Rabelais, with his 
jewelled mud and his muddied jewels; Rousseau—clay, clay, and 
fine gold; Schopenhauer, who always seemed to make the sun go 
down and the birds cease their singing ; lovable Quixote; Milton, 
lonely, blind, immortal; inspired Bunyan; brave, sturdy old 
Johnson; Tolstoy; Gorki; Maeterlinck; Heine—these and many 
others, a goodly company, flitted across the lantern screen of 
memory as I sat there glancing along the laden shelves. 

Last of all, the little company of the elect, my special friends : 
Shakespeare ; gentle Elia; eruptive Carlyle; Bridge’s ‘ Prometheus 
the Firegiver’; ‘Aylwin’; ‘John Inglesant’; Stevenson; Keats ; 
the old Persian Omar Khayyam; John Richard Green; George 
Eliot ; optimistic Robert Browning ; and, hiding himself, as though 
in company too great for his deserving, ‘ The Road-mender.’ 


I divided the proceeds with my mother, then, leaving my native 
place, I took train for Leeds, for I thought that surely in busy 
Yorkshire there would be a place for me. After Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, and so on through the principal towns. 

In each town I entered I made for the free library, and went 
through the advertisement columns of the local newspapers, making 
notes of the employers in need of men—whatever the work was. 
Then followed the weary tramp from shop to shop, works to works, 
office to office; and my spirits would go lower and lower as I 
received the barely civil, ‘ not suitable ’ or ‘ too late,’ or the abrupt 
‘no,’ given in the tone of the successful to the failure. Then I 
began to work my way toward Lancashire again, going through 
Preston and Lancaster. When I reached Morecambe my funds 
were reduced to one penny, and, buying two bananas, I walked 
through the town. No work. When in the evening I looked 
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across the bay in the direction of Barrow-in-Furness, where next 
I had determined to go, the lowering clouds gave promise of a 
stormy night : a promise they did not fail to keep. 

But rain, hail, or snow, without money for a bed, on I must 
tramp. As the way out of Morecambe in the direction of Barrow 
was difficult to find, I got on to the railway track, hoping that the 
darkness of the night would atone for making the legitimate way 
difficult to discover by hiding me from official and officious eyes, 
Some miles I had walked along when I was seen by a signalman, 
who ordered me off; he softened the order, however, by asking 
me into his cabin to have a cup of tea, and then pointing out a 
road quite near the track that would lead me in the right direction. 

Shortly after this the storm burst. Soon I was drenched to the 
skin, and ‘ squelch,’ ‘ squelch,’ went my boots as I plodded along— 
for shelter there was none. After some hours’ walking I came to 
a ruined building, and soon I was through a breach in the walls. 

The place was already occupied, for out of the darkness a voice 
remarked on the wildness of the night. I could hear the loud 
breathing of others who were sleeping, but there was no light, and 
I could not see who my fellow-lodgers were. Sitting on a piece of 
fallen masonry I tried to sleep. In vain. Ghosts of past days 
haunted me; past ambitions mocked me; and I had no weapon 
with which to drive them away. 

Dawn revealed to me, sleeping soundly on the other side of the 
floor, a man, a woman, and two children, evidently vagrants ; and, 
stepping quietly out, I resumed my tramp. On through Carnforth, 
Grange-over-Sands—the scenery beautiful; but I had no eyes for 
beauty of scenery. My feet began to blister, my legs to ache, and 
for the first time in my life I knew what real hunger was. The 
tower at Ulverston was in view for hours before I reached it—that 
was the worst of the tramp. I thought I had not far to go—from 
Morecambe, Barrow is but a few miles—just across the water; but 
continually when I thought I had got on the right side of the bay 
I found another arm stretching inland, and I had to go further and 
further round. At Ulverston I got a lift for a few miles on a mineral- 
water wagon. We had not gone very far when the carter pulled 
up at an ale-house and invited me to ‘ have a pint.’ I told him! 
was an abstainer, and he went in and left me to wait outside for his 
return. So I have found it all along: it is very easy to get beer, 
terribly difficult to get food. Many men will say : ‘Come an’ ’ave 
a drink,’ who would never dream of saying: ‘Come an’ ’ave a bite.’ 
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When the wagon reached its destination—Dalton—and I had 
to get off, I found myself so stiff and sore that walking was torture. 
It was night when I reached the Furness Abbey, on the outskirts 
of Barrow, and I walked on towards the town, hungry, without the 
slightest idea how I was going to spend the night. As I passed 
the railway station a man came out carrying a bag. Vanity beat 
arapid retreat before the combined forces of hunger and weariness, 
and I asked him if I might carry it. Without a word he handed it 
tome, and I started off behind him. Atlas could not have found 
the bearing of his burden more difficult than did I that bag that 
night. From shoulder to shoulder I shifted it, and from hand to 
hand, but gradually it grew in weight until I thought my staggering 
legs would refuse to perform their office. Just when I felt I could 
go on no longer my employer stopped at a gate, took the bag from 
me, placed it on the ground, and gave mea shilling! I could 
hardly believe my good fortune. Then, taking my hand in a firm 
grip, he said: ‘ You look too good for this kind of work, my lad. 
With all my heart I pray God send you better times.’ With his 
kind words ringing in my ears and warming my heart I started to 
look for a cheap eating-house, and, finding one, I was soon 
doing my utmost to empty quickly a generous basin of soup. 
Then I went out to look for a common lodging-house in which 
tospend the night. I wonder if any of my readers have ever been 
inside a doss-house. Until then I never had, though I have been 
in many since—from the palatial municipal enterprise to the ‘ tup- 
penny doss.’ 

I found a house—not very inviting in appearance—with, over the 
door, a notice: ‘ Good beds for working men and travellers’; and I 
went through the open doorway, along a dark passage. A hard- 
featured woman came out of the front room, and I asked her if I 
could have a bed. She looked at me curiously for a moment, then 
“Yis,’ she said. ‘ Wher’s yer money?’ I paid her. ‘ Thet’s 
road to t’ kitchen,’ nodding her head towards a door at the end of 
the passage. The kitchen was below the level of the street. There 
had evidently been at one time two rooms, which had been con- 
verted into one by simply knocking down the dividing wall. A 
single gas-jet gave just light enough to reveal the, at one time, 
whitewashed walls, the benches and tables scattered about, the 
dirty, sawdust covered floor, the strange company, and mercifully 
hid from me many things the stronger light of day revealed. There 
was a good fire—the one redeeming feature of even the worst of 
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doss-houses—and soon my clothes were steaming as I sat beside it, 
and began to take stock of my fellow-lodgers. They were mostly 
vagrants, in appearance disreputable, in many cases even criminal. 
The conversation vile—the landlady signalising each visit to the 
kitchen by the perpetration of some joke (!), making up for lack 
of wit by superabundance of filth. The smell of the room sickening 
—the odour of cooking, strong tobacco smoke, beer fumes, and 
other and viler odours, struggling for the mastery. There was one 
man sitting near me, however, who looked like a respectable work- 
man ‘down on his luck,’ and I entered into conversation with 
him. He was a mechanic, had tramped from Bradford looking for 
a job, and was now supporting himself by begging. He was a 
good workman—he showed me a six years’ ‘ character’ from his 
last employers; but he was rapidly drifting toward the unemploy- 
able stage. I have found during my sojourn in the world ‘ La-bas, 
and intercourse with its inhabitants, that if a man is once driven 
by want to either crime or begging there is a fatal fascination 
about success; it takes not more than two months to transform 
the honest unemployed workman—who ought to be an asset to 
society—into the practically unemployable vagrant, or into the 
criminal preying upon society. It is a strong statement to make: 
it is absolutely true. It was fear of this that reinforced my self- 
respect, and often kept me from begging when I sorely needed food. 

I was worn out, and I asked my acquaintance where the bed- 
rooms were. ‘ Door’s locked,’ he said. ‘Can’t go to bed yet.’ 
‘Door locked ? How’s that?’ ‘Stop anyone goin’ to bed till 
they’ve paid.’ 

It was a relief when a man flourished a bunch of keys and 
called out : ‘ Anny wan fur bed ?’ 

I at once went to him, and, taking an empty beer bottle into the 
neck of which a piece of candle was stuck, he conducted me to my 
bed—one of eight or nine in a low, not very clean-looking room. 
Following advice given me by the Yorkshireman, I folded up my 
clothes and placed them under the mattress, then, getting into 
bed, with a sigh of relief lay down to rest. 

I thought at first I was the sole occupant of the bed, but very 
soon I discovered my mistake. There were many other occupants 
already in possession, and resenting my intrusion they seemed 
determined that, if they could not drive me out altogether, at any 
rate they would make me suffer for my temerity. And so far as 
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When I rose next morning one of my arms was swollen to an extent 
[had not deemed possible from such a cause. Throughout the night 
also a drunken man in the next bed—not a yard away—tried to 
murder sleep by periodically giving vent to an awful yell. Alto- 
gether the “ comfortable night’s rest ’ I had looked forward to was 
rather a failure, and I was very glad when morning came and I 
could rise. ‘There was a large tub in the yard in which to wash, 
and for towel a piece of sacking, already very dirty and very damp. 
Fortunately I had a clean pocket-handkerchief, but the wash was 
not a conspicuous success, as in a lodging-house each man provides 
his own soap, or does without. 

‘Got any breakfast ?’ asked ‘ Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Not yet.’ 

‘ Well, yo (you) get hauve a loaf. Ah’ve getten some bacon fat 
and tay an’ sugar.’ 

I did so, and by toasting thick slices of bread and spreading on 
them the bacon fat, I enjoyed a cheap meal. But it would take a 
large volume if I tried to detail the whole history of my tramp. 
In the rest of the article I propose to give one or two detached 
incidents. 


Three nights in succession after leaving Sheffield I had spent 
in the open air—one of them in the pouring rain. I had had very 
little food, and at last I began to lose heart and hope. 

It seemed to me that in all the world there was no charity, 
neither kindness of heart nor sympathy. I had begged for work 
a thousand times, and because I was on tramp, out of work, I 
received barely a kindly word. I was a suspicious character. The 
very fact that my evenings had been spent with books instead of 
beer told against me. ‘ There’s somethin’ queer about you,’ I was 
told by one man of whom I had asked work. ‘ You look like a 
gentleman an’ you speak like a gentleman, an’ you're askin’ for 
alabourer’s job at sixteen bob a week.’ In vain I offered references. 
I might as well have reasoned with the hog he so much—outwardly 
—resembled. ‘ You won’t suit,’ was all he would say. 

It was heartbreaking. It seemed to me that in spite of boyish 
dreams of high endeavour and noble achievement, in spite of all 
my struggles now, I was doomed to become a poor broken outcast, 





as many another had that I had met on the road. 
What was the use of struggling any longer? ‘It is written!’ 


1ccess: | Why not beg as others—plunder, if need be ? Why keep tramping 
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on, hungry, footsore, heartsick, when thousands around had enough 
and to spare ? 

Thoroughly miserable, I walked on until I came to a workhouse, 
and at the gate stopped. It meant food, rest, and at last, yielding 
to the temptation, I got a ticket from the police station, went 
through the gate to a pauper’s shelter and a pauper’s dole. After 
a long inquisition I was provided with a tin of glutinous stuff] 
was informed was skilly, and a piece of brick-like bread, and show 
into a large room in which were a number of other unfortunates. 
Helped by the salt which stood on the table, I succeeded in swallow. 
ing my food, and began to take an interest in the conversation 
going on around. The greater part of the men appeared to be 
comparing the various workhouses whose hospitality they had 
enjoyed; several, apparently respectable unemployed, were 
talking of their efforts to find work. One was a young fellow—a 
cabinet-maker. He said: ‘ When a chap’s down he don’t get 
half a chance to get on his feet again. Look at my boots (wom 
out) ; my clothes are gettin’ worse an’ worse, an’ a boss don’t want 
a man who looks like a scarecrow. I come in ’ere to get some 
grub an’a bed. We’re out at eleven to-morrow. You’ve to “ pad 
it” ten miles before you can get in another spike, so if you want 
to get in before they’re full up you don’t get a chance to look for 
a job. If you stop an’ look for one—don’t get one—you’ve to 
sleep out—no grub. It soon pulls you down.’ I have heard the 
same complaint very often since. The workhouses are too bad 
and too good—too bad for the honest unemployed ; too good 
for the habitual vagrant, who ought to be segregated and forced 
to work. 

At many workhouses a man is turned out at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. It’s not much use looking for a job then. A man 
ought to be at the works when work commences in the morning. 
And so he starts off to tramp the necessary ten miles to the next 
workhouse, and so avoid sleeping out, hungry. Soon it gets into 
a habit, and the man doesn’t try for work—doesn’t want it, in 
fact. And an honest workman is lost to society. 

Seven o’clock was bed-time, and we were conducted to the 
bath-room. I was expected to go into water which did not appear 
to have been changed for a month. It was filthy, and I refused. 
The attendant merely glanced at me: ‘ You don’t need a wash,’ 


handed me night shirt and blankets, which had evidently been | i 


stoved often but not washed, and I went to bed. Twenty of us 
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slept in the same room, and before morning the atmosphere was 
horrible. 

For breakfast we had skilly and bread, and in return for the 
miserable accommodation and poor food had to break a pile of 
stones. At eleven the task was finished. I was free, and I no 
longer wondered why men avoided the workhouse when possible— 
respectable men, I mean. Only a week or two ago I met an old 
sailor—sixty-eight years old—who, with but one exception, had 
a continuous record of ‘ good’ discharges, but is now too old to 
do a seaman’s work, who was going to pass the night in the snow 
rather than enter the casual ward. 

‘Tf I go into the tramp ward,’ he said, tears streaming down 
his face, ‘ they'll put me to breaking stones or picking oakum, work 
I’m not fit to do; an’ if I can’t do all my task they'll fetch a 
policeman an’ have me locked up. 

‘There’s nothin’ for the old man but to die on the road.’ This 
in wealthy England ! 


I had been tramping some hours through the countryside without 
food, but I did not feel hunger so much as thirst, and I could not 
find a stream in which to quench it. I was nearing Ross, and, 
unable to bear it any longer, I asked a dainty, fragile old lady, who 
was standing at a garden gate, for a glass of water; and she took 
me, a road-stained tramp, into her quaint, old-world dining-room, 
and with her own hands placed food in front of me, waiting on me 
as though I were an honoured guest. When I was leaving her she 
said: ‘I am old, and perhaps you won’t mind me saying this. 
Remember always that if your mother is alive her heart will be 
aching for her boy ; and so don’t lose hope and go down altogether.’ 

That was one of the few occasions on which human sympathy 
has lightened the road for me. On another occasion a night watch- 
man at whose red-hot brazier I had stopped to warm my chilled 
body, insisted on sharing his food with me, protesting, when I 
refused, ‘ I’d choke if I tried to eat it myself—an’ I’d deserve to.’ 

In a doss-house a tramp has shared his stew with me. A police- 
man, who caught me sleeping in a haystack, instead of taking me to 
the lock-up took me to his home and fed me. 

On the way to Ilfracombe, tired, I sat down by the wayside to 
rest. As I sat a gentleman passed, eyeing me keenly. Absorbed 
in my own intensely miserable thoughts, I did not notice that he 
had turned back until he asked me: ‘ Have you walked far?’ I 
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told him. He asked me several questions, then : ‘ Had anything to 
eat lately ?’ I had had a piece of bread that morning. 

‘Well, if you care to come with me I can provide you with 
some food.’ 

Thanking him, I followed him to a large house, entering which 
he handed me over to a man, telling him to see that I was well 
looked after. I had a splendid feast, and when I tried to thank 
the gentleman on his coming into the room: ‘ Don’t thank me,’ he 
said ; ‘it was for my own comfort I did it. It made me so d—d 
uncomfortable to see a young fellow like you on the road.’ 

So, although my tramp was a terrible experience, there are some 
incidents to which I can look back with pleasure and gratitude. 


J. A. H. 
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THE RISE OF MOULAI ABD EL HAFID. 


Movtat Asp EL Harip was born in Fez in 1878. His mother 
was the daughter of E] Ghazzy, a kaid of the Mzab tribe, near Settat, 
a town which is now occupied by French troops. She was a woman 
of an unusually light complexion, to which fact she probably owed 
her name ‘ Doweea,’ but Moulai el Hafid in his very dark com- 
plexion, as well as in face, figure, and character, most closely 
resembles his father, Sultan Moulai el Hassan. 

Moulai el Hafid was brought down to Marrakesh when quite 
young, and when about eight years old was sent, with his half- 
brother Moulai el Kebir, known as Uld el Khadem (son of the slave), 
to Zeema, a desolate spot near the salt lake of that name, in order 
to receive the first part of a Mohammedan education, the study and 
the learning by heart of the Koran. After some years spent at 
Zeema, he returned to Marrakesh to finish his education, and study 
the ‘ aalem’ which consists of the Arabic language viewed from a 
grammatical or worldly point of view, literature, and law. From 
the first he showed great vigour both of mind and body, he obtained 
a great reputation for his skill in riding and hunting, and, when 
still quite young, gave proots of the intellectual capacity which now 
makes the most profound students of the Mohammedan religion, and 
the most accomplished Moorish writers and poets, speak of his 
attainments with a respect which is not due either to his birth or 
position. As a young man, he was twice sent in nominal charge of 
military expeditions, once to the Mtooga country, and once to Tedla, 
but on neither occasion was his little army called on to do any fight- 
ing. He did not occupy any post of importance till, towards the 
end of 1901, his half-brother, Sultan Moulai Abd el Aziz, went to 
Fez, and left him at Marrakesh as his Viceroy or Khalifa. 

This was the turning point of Moulai Abd el Hafid’s career. As 
Khalifa he was invested with an authority that gave him great 
influence in the southern provinces, which form the wealth and 
strength of Morocco, and Abd el Aziz was soon too much occupied 
in fighting the ‘ Roghi,’ or Pretender, to be able to effectually control 
the action of his Viceroy. 

Moulai el Hafid continued to profess entire loyalty to his brother 
up to the time of the bombardment of Casablanca, and was always 
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ready to discuss, with those who knew him well, the accusations of 
disloyalty which were made from time to time against him, and to 
give very plausible explanations of the acts which gave rise to them; 
but it is no longer possible to doubt that, for at least several years 
before his proclamation at Marrakesh, he was steadily working to 
make that event possible. He pursued his object with extreme 
skill, and was able gradually to mature all his plans under the 
pretext that, in default of sufficient money or troops, he was obliged 
to use bribery, conciliation, or even pretended disloyalty, in order to 
keep the southern tribes in hand, and, though often suspected, was 
able to retain some appearance of loyalty up till the very moment 
when the report of the cannons shook the crumbling walls of Marra- 
kesh, and announced to the, for the most part, very much astounded 
inhabitants that a new Sultan had been proclaimed. It is not 
possible to excuse Moulai el Hafid’s behaviour, but it must be 
confessed that his temptations were very great. Taking into con- 
sideration his race, and the atmosphere in which he was brought 
up, it must be allowed that, had he remained to the end a faithful 
Khalifa, he would have proved himself a man either deficient in 
ability, or possessed of a spirit of loyalty beyond Moorish conception. 
The ties of relationship are not deeply respected in Morocco, and 
Abd el Aziz, the son of a Turkish or Circassian slave, and Moulai el 
Hafid, the son of a Moorish kaid’s daughter, had little in common. 
That Abd el Aziz, the amiable and inefficient, should be Sultan, and 
Moulai el Hafid, hard even to cruelty, but, from a Moorish point of 
view, thoroughly efficient, should be his Khalifa, unable to act except 
upon his brother’s instructions, was an unfortunate reversal of the 
natural order of things, and as such Moulai el Hafid undoubtedly 
felt it ; and to see the nation falling to pieces between the nerveless 
fingers of his brother, and the infidels threatening to absorb the 
whole country, must have been painful to him both as a man of 
vigour and as an enthusiastic Mohammedan, even had there been no 
feeling of personal ambition to induce him to interfere. Had Moulai 
el Hafid remained, as he claims to have remained, a loyal servant of 
his brother till the time when the bombardment of Casablanca 
roused the nation against Abd el Aziz, and his so-called European 
friends, and had then put himself at its head, his conduct would 
have been almost excusable; but it is impossible to defend the 
years of intrigue by which he, at the same time, brought about a 
state of anarchy, and secured to himself the power of profiting by it. 
The Viceroy in Marrakesh is not entrusted with a large force with 
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which to maintain his authority, and Moulai el Hafid till the day of 
his proclamation did not ostensibly possess any troops except a 
regiment of three or four hundred black soldiers, recruited from 
the slaves of the Dar Makhryen, which acted asa sort of bodyguard. 
Though without anything like a standing army, Moulai el Hafid 
found in Rabamna, the largest tribe of South Morocco, and whose 
country reaches almost to the walls of Marrakesh, a very efficient 
substitute. It is said that the connection between Moulai el Hafid 
and this tribe began two years after Abd el Aziz reached Fez, and that 
when orders were received from Fez that all the tribes were to send 
fresh contingents to the north to fight the ‘Roghi’ (the Pretender) 
Moulai el Hafid, though duly forwarding the Shereefian orders to the 
tribes in question, secretly informed the leading men in Rahamna 
that they need not pay any attention to them. Whether this be 
true or not, relations between Moulai el Hafid and this tribe be- 
came so intimate that suspicion was aroused at Fez, and in March, 
1904, Bin Kabor was sent down to assume the governorship of the 
Kasbah of Marrakesh, of which the palace forms part. The plans 
and intentions of Moulai el Hafid, or what were reported as such, 
were often communicated to Abd el Aziz, or rather to his ministers 
in Fez, but Moulai el Hafid through, it is said, his half-brother, 
Moulai el Kebir, invariably received warning of any steps which 
might be planned against him, and on this occasion he was warned 
that the real object of Bin Kabor’s appointment was that he might 
be in a position to watch and, if possible, to seize him. For a 
time there was a great probability of a fight between the governor’s 
and Moulai el Hafid’s men, and the palace bodyguard was secretly 
strengthened by a body of the retainers of the Glawi, who is now 
Moulai el Hafid’s vizier; but, before long, means were found to 
moderate Bin Kabor’s zeal, and, in the end, he became and remains 
one of Moulai Hafid’s most trusted servants. 

A year later a somewhat similar attempt was made by the 
government at Fez. The Goundaffi, a powerful mountain chief, 
whose country is only a few hours distant from Marrakesh, had been 
continually warning Moulai Abd el Aziz of the very suspicious 
behaviour of Moulai el Hafid, and, in consequence, was sent down 
from Fez with a small army, under the command of Moulai Arafa, 
to reassert the authority of the government. The Sultan, appa- 
rently, did not feel strong enough, or his suspicions of Moulai el 
Hafid were not sufficiently confirmed, to make it advisable to invite 
open conflict, but Moulai el Hafid received information that Moulai 
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Arafa’s instructions were to seize him, if it could be done quietly, 
and made his arrangements accordingly. Moulai Arafa’s mehalla 
was not admitted within the walls, but remained for months half g 
mile outside the city, and Moulai Arafa himself was informed that 
the Khalifa would not receive him or admit him to the Kasbah, 
unless he came alone. After a long delay, finding that he could do 
nothing, Moulai Arafa returned to Fez, accompanied by the Goun- 
daffi, who, early in 1906, again came south, bringing with him a 
number of kaids appointed by Abd el Aziz to take the place of kaids 
of districts near Marrakesh, who were believed to be under the in- 
fluence of Moulai el Hafid, or of the Glawi, whose loyalty now began 
to be doubted. A series of intrigues followed the arrival of the 
Goundaffi and the new kaids, in the course of which Moulai el Hafid’s 
position seemed on several occasions endangered, but, in the end, 
the tribes withdrew the support which for a time they had given to 
the Goundaffi, and he had to retreat, or rather to flee to his 
mountain territory, where for a time he was attacked in a half- 
hearted way by his two powerful neighbours, the Glawi and the 
Mtoogi, both of whom were acting in the interests of Moulai el Hafid. 
While Moulai el Hafid was at work improving the relations 
between himself and the great kaids and notable men of the sur- 
rounding tribes, he at the same time spared no trouble to make 
himself personally popular among all classes. He paid special 
attention to the men of learning, and to those whose position among 
the Ulema, or whose reputation for sanctity, enabled them to 
influence all ranks of devout Mohammedans, and, to some extent, to 
ensure that their own view as to how political events ought to be 
regarded from a religious standpoint should be shared by the general 
public. Some of these men he would invite to come and read with 
him profound works on religious subjects, others he would employ 
in copying rare books, or doing other literary work, for which they 
were well paid. He was always accessible, and liberal, though as 
a rule his gifts did not come out of his own pocket. To one he 
would give an order that he should be employed in a government 
department, another he would recommend to the administrators of 
mosque property as a suitable candidate for a small pension. From 
the greatest ‘fakeh’ to the humblest student, all felt that in the 
Khalifa religion and learning had a sincere friend and liberal patron, 
and were among the first to suggest that such a Khalifa ought to be 
made Sultan. _ 
Moulai el Hafid has always been known as a keen and capable 
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man of business, and this reputation greatly added to his popularity. 
To Moors of all classes business is nearly as important as religion, 
and the management of a shop in the silk or cotton market is in 
Morocco considered a suitable occupation for the sons of the greatest 
men in the land. Moulai el Hafid was accustomed to take a keen 
interest in the business life of Marrakesh, and was always ready to 
take part in a commercial speculation, if the chances seemed favour- 
able. On one occasion he was present as Khalifa at the annual 
auction of the olive crop of the Sultan’s parks. When the last bid 
had been made, and all the crops had been sold, Moulai el Hafid 
called the buyers and told them that he intended to share the specula- 
tion with them, and paid on the spot his share of the purchase 
money. When the crops were ripe, and had been gathered, he 
assembled his partners, paid his share of expenses, bought the 
remaining half share at the market value of the day, and had the 
whole of the crops carried to his own stores. After long waiting, 
the olive oil market went up, and Moulai el Hafid sold at a very 
handsome profit. Such little proofs of business spirit and capacity 
were of real value in gaining the support of a nation where all men 
are traders, and contrasted favourably with the purposeless extrav- 
agance of Moulai Abd el Aziz, who would neither handle money nor 
could appreciate the value of it. Despite his reputation as a fanatical 
Mohammedan, Moulai el Hafid was favourable to European enter- 
prise, and more than one European firm in Marrakesh owes its 
premises to the Khalifa, who, taking a personal interest in the work, 
has built them to order, and repays himself by very moderate rents. 
While Moulai el Hafid was busy proving himself to be a man 
thoroughly in touch and in sympathy with the chief interests of the 
people, and in every way qualified to be made Sultan if a change of 
Sultan were decided upon, he was also occupied in a less creditable 
way in showing the necessity of making such a change. The 
mass of Moors, those who are in no way connected with the 
government, are fond of saying that they are rarely guilty of disturb- 
ing public order, unless instigated by those in authority ; and that 
in nearly every case of a serious breach of the peace, from a danger- 
ous riot, such as in January 1904 followed the introduction of new 
copper coins, to the apparently chance quarrel which now and then 
upsets a country market, or the thefts and acts of brigandage which 
from time to time make the roads unsafe, the motive is usually to be 
found among the ‘ Kbar el Blad ’ (the great people of the country), 
who, for political or pecuniary reasons, foster such breaches of public 
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order. Such a statement implies a curious reversal of the usual 
conditions of government, but that it has for the last five years been 
justified by events in South Morocco, no one who has lived in the 
country, and has had occasion to study the causes of events, can 
well deny. Creating disorders, and bringing about a state of apparent 
lawlessness, has long been a recognised method used by kaids to 
attain their own ends. A kaid called to Fez and unwilling to go 
raises a small rebellion in his province, that his presence may seem 
necessary to quell it ; if a section of a tribe or an individual becomes 
too rich or powerful, thefts and disorders are arranged and laid to 
the charge of the tribe or person, that there may be an excuse for 
punishment and plunder. Moulai el Hafid understood the practice 
quite well, and there is now no doubt that he made use of it ona 
larger scale, and with a more ambitious aim, than had ever before 
been known. 

It has been a common boast of the Hafidists that, from the 
moment of Moulai el Hafid’s proclamation, the roads became safe and 
the country quiet, and they attribute the fact to the vigour of his 
rule and the terror of his name. There is another and more truthful 
explanation: the country remained in a disturbed state so long as 
it suited Moulai el Hafid to disturb it, and when that was no longer 
the case, the disturbances ceased. The reign of disorder commenced 
early in the year 1906; all over the south of Morocco lawlessness 
prevailed, robberies of all kinds were committed with impunity, the 
roads became unsafe, caravans were robbed, even the caravans 
loaded with specie, which had, strangely enough, for years travelled 
with greater security than those carrying less valuable property, 
were plundered ; there was no safety outside the towns for life or 
property, and, at last, even those living in the gardens round 
Marrakesh abandoned their homes and sought safety inside the 
walls. 

The scheme was in its way successful. It gave lucrative em- 
ployment to the most active leaders in Rahamna (the tribe which 
was Moulai el Hafid’s right arm throughout the whole course of his 
intrigues), it enabled him to get on intimate terms with the tribe, 
and furnished him without expense with a large force of mounted 
men more powerful than any ordinary mehalla, and the constantly 
repeated outrages gradually induced a feeling both in Moors and 
Europeans that, as long as the government was in the hands of 
Moulai Abd el Aziz, there was no hope of security for life or property, 
far less of commercial prosperity. 
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The leaders in this campaign of disorder were prominent in each 
crisis of the few years which preceded Moulai el Hafid’s procla- 
mation in Fez, and they are all now important and trusted kaids. 
The chief of them, Aiadi, was originally a receiver of stolen cattle, 
but, made use of and favoured by Moulai el Hafid, he is now the 
chief governor in Rahamna. A young and very good-looking man, 
he has proved himself a most useful instrument, equally serviceable 
for robbing defenceless caravans and for fighting a Sultan’s mehalla. 
He was the hero of the defeat of Abd el Aziz. It was he who 
encouraged Rahamna when they were ready to fly at the sight of 
the Sultan’s mehalla, and he it was who led the chief attack. 

At the beginning of 1907 the south of Morocco was in a very 
unsettled state. Moulai Abd el Aziz had lost all power, and he him- 
self and his government were openly ridiculed. The Moors were 
nervous and excited at the reports of French schemes of conquest, 
and, tired of the lawlessness which they attributed to Abd el Aziz’s 
weakness, were ready for a change of Sultan. Moulai el Hafid, with 
Rahamna and some at least of the great kaids at his back, 
was prepared to take advantage of any opportunity to gain the 
object of his ambition. In March 1907 the chance, as it at first 
seemed to Moulai el Hafid, came, though before it was too late he 
discovered, as he frankly confessed, that he was mistaken. 

Early in 1906 Dr. Mauchamp came to Marrakesh to establish a 
French hospital for the gratuitous treatment of natives, as had 
already been done in some of the coast towns. Rightly or wrongly, 
to Moors and to many Europeans, his real work appeared rather 
political than medical. An extremely pleasant, but head-strong 
man, very zealous for French interests, he was better suited for 
work requiring energy and confidence than for the delicate 
task of overcoming Mohammedan suspicion, at a time when 
the country was out of hand, and all Europeans were bound, 
both for their own and the general good, to show exceptional 
caution and patience in their dealings with the natives. Dr. 
Mauchamp was not satisfied with the progress of his work, and 
often complained that he did not receive sufficient support from 
his superiors. After spending more than a year in Marrakesh he paid 
a visit to France, with, it is said, the intention of arranging more 

satisfactory conditions for his work. He returned to Marrakesh on 
llth March, 1907, in the best of spirits, and brought with him a 
valuable carpet as a present to Moulai el Hafid in recognition of 
the assistance given to him in the enquiry into the case of an assault 
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which had been committed on a Frenchman in the neighbourhood 
of Marrakesh some months earlier. This carpet played a considerable 
part in exciting the feeling which led to the final tragedy. 

There was at this time intense anti-French feeling. The sus. 
picions of the Moors as to the intentions of the French had been 
thoroughly roused, and they were ready to see in the most harmless 


actions steps in a scheme of taking possession of their country, | 


There had been a great deal of talk of the establishment of wireless 
telegraphy on the coast, and the Moors, accustomed to associate 
railways and telegraphs with all plans of European aggression, 
comprehended in a dim way that wireless telegraphy was a more 
insidious form of the European weapon, the telegraph. The carpet 
had unfortunately been brought up in a long roll, and to the excited 
minds of the natives the roll contained, not a carpet, but instruments 
for the establishment of communication between France and their 











city. And the behaviour of a Moor who, living near Dr. Mauchamp’s | 
house, outraged both Moorish and European ideas of decency, but | 


was able, under the French protection which he claimed, to defy the 
authority of the governor of the town, added much to the anti- 
European feeling in the immediate locality. 

So far there was comparatively little danger of the popular 
excitement expressing itself in action, but an imprudent act on the 
part of Dr. Mauchamp gave point and purpose to the general feeling 


of hostility. The Moors attach great importance to a flag, they | 


believe that a building over which a foreign flag flies becomes foreign | 
territory, and regard the hoisting of a flagas a formal declaration | 


of ownership, an act to be resisted whenever resistance is possible. 
No foreign flag is ever hoisted in Marrakesh, but for some reason, 
either as a sort of jest on the supposed intention of the French to 
hoist a flag, or as a convenient mark for identifying the spot froma 
distance, Dr. Mauchamp placed on the roof of his house a white flag, 
or a piece of linen which had that appearance, on the top of three 
reeds tied together. This flag, hoisted by a man who, perhaps rather 


careless of hurting native prejudices, was not popular, and who was | 
believed to be a political agent of the hated French, at a time when | 


popular opinion was intensely excited at the idea of wireless tele- 
graphy, was the immediate cause of the disaster which followed. 
On March 19th, when Dr. Mauchamp was in his dispensary at 
some distance from his house, large crowds of Moors of the lowest 
class assembled to gaze at the flag, and the excitement soon spread 


through the whole city. The governor of the city, Haj Abd es Slam, | 
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was much alarmed, but afraid to act. A loyal servant of Abd el 
Aziz, he was often acting in opposition to Moulai el Hafid, who 
resented the fact that the governor’s instructions came straight from 
Fez, and not through him, and often disclaimed any responsibility for 
the safety of the city as long as Haj Abd es Slam was in power. In 
consequence of the continual lawlessness of Rahamna, who robbed 
caravans close to the city walls, and who, it was feared, might try to 
occupy the city, the governor had raised a very considerable force 
of townsmen to secure the safety of the city and the immediate 
neighbourhood. This force was at his disposal, but the whole city 
was so excited that he dared not use it, and contented himself with 
sending a message to Dr. Mauchamp informing him of the very 
threatening state of affairs. Dr. Mauchamp, who had never 
believed in the reality of the anti-French feeling, expressed great 
surprise, but at once set out with the Moor who had brought the 
news to remove the flag. 

Of what followed there is, up to the present, no account except 
that furnished by this Moor, who soon afterwards arrived at the 
governor’s house with his clothes torn, and delivered the tragic news 
to Haj Abd es Slam in the curious phrase, ‘ hadak rajul sfa’ (that 
man has cleared his account). It is a strange fact, and one that 
shows how universal was the knowledge of the feeling of the city 
towards Dr. Mauchamp, that not one of those present failed to grasp 
the meaning of the words, or required to ask who ‘ that man’ was, 
or what account had been cleared. It appears that as Dr. Mauchamp 
and his Moorish companion approached the house, they saw that a 
great crowd was assembled in front of it, and the Moor, according 
tohis own account, advised Dr. Mauchamp to turn back, but in vain. 
The doctor went on alone, met the crowd, and, without a chance of 
defending himself, was barbarously done to death with blows from 
daggers and sticks. 

The governor when he heard the news was quite unable to make 
up his mind what to do, but fortunately the British Consular Agent, 
who was present, and who throughout the day had to supply the 
governor with the energy he lacked, was able to awake him to the 
necessity of immediately rescuing the body, which, it was known, 
the crowd intended to burn. A body of men under the command 
of the governor’s son was sent out, and, though badly handled by 


| the crowd, succeeded in bringing away the body. The crowd had 
| by this time entered the house, and it was with good reason feared 
| that, if not turned out, their appetite for loot would grow, and every 
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European and every European house would share the fate of Dr, 
Mauchamp and his house. Several unsuccessful attempts were 
made to clear the mob out of the house, but without success, 
and it was not till a force armed with rifles which was sent by 
Moulai el Hafid from the Kasbah, and another similar force sent 
by the governor, acting from two sides, had shot down a consider- 
able number of the crowd, that the house was at last cleared, 
For the rest of the day the city was in a turmoil, a serious attack 
was made on the house of the British Consular Agent, and it was only 
owing to the success with which this was repelled and the vigorous 
conduct of the governor’s son, who, at the risk of his life, fought the 
mobs and defended Europeans wherever threatened, that the day 
closed without further victims being sacrificed to the fanatical 
excitement of the mob. By the next day the authorities had 
recovered to some extent from the shock which the outbreak had 
given them, and steps were taken to secure the city as far as possible 
against a repetition of it. 

Throughout this critical time Moulai el Hafid did not play a 
very prominent part. He, as always, was ready to take measures to 
ensure the safety of Europeans when the need to doso was brought 
to his notice, but, apart from that, a state of lawlessness in the city 
suited him too well, both as showing the incapacity of his enemy, 
the governor, and as bringing nearer the day when he could step 
forward as the only man who could restore peace and security, to 
admit of his showing much energy in suppressing it. 

As soon as the news of the murder became known, the French 
seized Oujda, and orders were sent to Marrakesh that all who were 
implicated in the murder should be imprisoned, and that a new 
governor, Bil Ghazzi, a thorough Azizist, and a reliable man, should 
be sent to Marrakesh. Some obedience was shown to these instruc- 
tions : a certain number of men were imprisoned, and guards of 
townsmen were placed before all European houses; but, by this 
time, Haj Abd es Slam, an old man and overwhelmed by the troubles 
of the time, had practically resigned, and Moulai el Hafid, who had 
no intention, unless forced to do so, to obey commands from Fez, 
was really in charge of the city. 

The events of the next few weeks must now be regarded as the 
outcome of skilful management by Moulai el Hafid, though, on the 
outside, they appeared as the natural outcome of an outburst of 
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encouraged, to go out to Rahamna, where they sacrificed oxen 
to the tribe, to implore it to come to Marrakesh to the rescue of 
their relatives. Rahamna responded willingly to the appeal, 
and on May 2nd, 1907, thousands of Rahamna tribesmen 
rode into the city and took possession of it. Their leaders, 
neatly all of whom, it is now known, had for a long time 
been the friends and obedient agents of Moulai el Hafid, put 
forward the following demands :—Release of the men imprisoned 
on account of Dr. Mauchamp’s murder, the withdrawal of the 
guards from the European houses, the expulsion of all Christians, 
Europeans not to ride on Moorish saddles, Jews not to wear their 
slippers outside their own quarter, Bil Ghazzi not to be governor. 

Despite the Rahamna incursion the city remained partly tranquil, 
and on the first day on which the leaders had an audience with 
Moulai el Hafid nothing wasdone. On the next day all the notables 
of the town, in addition to the Rahamna leaders, appeared before 
the Khalifa. The meeting began quietly, but an incident occurred 
which at the time appeared accidental, but which, there is now good 
reason to believe, was prearranged, and roused the meeting to a state 
of dangerous excitement. In the middle of the discussion a highly 
respectable merchant began to put forward a sort of defence of the 
Christians, and was at once savagely attacked by the Rahamna men. 
The immediate consequence was a display of great enthusiasm for 
the anti-foreign movement, and Moulai el Hafid, apparently power- 
less to oppose the storm, granted all the demands, and on the next 
day the greater part of the Rahamna tribesmen left, as though their 
work had been done. 

No actual steps were taken to expel Christians, but, on May 7th, 
a disturbance which arose over a Jewish servant in German employ- 
ment, who was seen riding in the city wearing his slippers, roused 
popular feeling to an extent which made the safety of Europeans 
very precarious, and on May 10th the majority of them left for the 
coast. 

A great attempt was now made to turn the anti-European 
| feeling to political account. Messengers were sent to all the tribes 
| to send representatives to Rahamna to decide on what should be 
done, and Rahamna promised to guarantee the tribes on the north 
| of Marrakesh, on the condition that the Mtoogi, the great kaid of 

the country south of Marrakesh, would guarantee the tribes on the 

south. The movement came to nothing. Rahamna itself was not 
_ agreed, the men from the dry land almost coming to blows with the 
| VOL. XXVIL—NO, 156, N.3. 49 
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men from the well-watered land, and the Mtoogi, disgusted, turned 
against Moulai el Hafid, and wrote to Fez. As Moulai el Hafid 
admitted, with the strange candour which he at times showed in 
the course of his complicated intrigues, the time was not ripe, 
The murder of Dr. Mauchamp, and the excitement which followed 
the cleverly contrived occupation of Marrakesh by Rahamna, had 
not roused popular feeling sufficiently to give him the necessary 
support. The prisoners arrested as being implicated in the murder, 
who had been kept in Marrakesh till the strength of the anti-foreign 
feeling had been tested, were sent under a strong escort to 
Mogador, and Moulai el Hafid sank back into the position of Sultan’s 
Khalifa, waiting for a better opportunity. 

In July 1907 the south was quiet, allt he Europeans had returned 
to Marrakesh, and the situation was almost normal. Showeea 
alone was disturbed. The tribes in that province had advanced to 
Casablanca, and had only been induced to withdraw by promises and 
money. Moulai el Hafid, when news of the withdrawal was received, 
said, ‘ We have not yet heard the last of Showeea,’ and the remark 
was prophetic. 

On August 3rd, 1907, the British Consular Agent in Marrakesh 
received word of the murder of European workmen engaged just 
outside the walls of Casablanca, on works connected with the harbour 
that was being built, and he at once sent the news to the palace. 
Moulai el Hafid did not disguise the pleasure which the news gave 
him, a pleasure that was not due to fanatical satisfaction at the 
murder of Europeans, to whom, indeed, he had always been well 
disposed, but to the knowledge of how the outrage would help him 
to gain the object of his ambition. He was at the time celebrating 
one of his numerous marriages with a seven days’ feast, and, as 
he himself said, in the joy which the news gave him he at once 
issued orders that the feast should be continued for another seven 
days. 

On August 9th, arrived the news of the bombardment of Casa- 
blanca, and on this occasion Moulai el Hafid was among the first to 
receive it. Many Fez merchants received letters announcing the 
fact, and, in doubt as to their accuracy, came to the Europeans to 
ask for confirmation. All felt that it would be unwise that the news 
should be made public, the Europeans in charge of the post offices 


kept back the native letters, and the city as a whole remained for | 


two days ignorant of what had happened, and perfectly quiet. But 
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the greatest optimist felt that, as soon as it became public, the lives 
of all Europeans would be in very considerable danger. On the 
morning of August 10th, representative Europeans called on Moulai 
el Hafid, expressed their intention of leaving for the coast, and 
asked for an escort. Moulai el Hafid was for some reason extremely 
‘unwilling to let them go. He said that he was entrusted with the 
task of protecting the Europeans, that he was able to do it, and 
that it would be a slight on him if they left the city in doubt of his 
ability to secure their safety. At last it was agreed that all the 
Europeans should sign a paper stating that they were leaving at 
their own wish, and not in consequence of the immediate danger. 
On these terms the permission was given and an escort promised. 

At midnight of the same day all the Europeans in Marrakesh, 
about twenty in all, assembled in an open space in the centre of the 
town, where a strong escort of Moulai el Hafid’s own men and 
Rahamna tribesmen were waiting; the gates of the city were opened, 
and they started on their dangerous journey to the coast. The 
escort were by no means pleased with the duty which they had to 
perform ; before daylight the little party had reached country where 
the people had received news of the bombardment, and several times 
@ massacre seemed inevitable, but luck was favourable, and all 
reached the nearest seaport, Saffi, in safety. Moulai el Hafid lost 
no time in seizing the favourable opportunity. His intentions had 
for some time been fairly well known, but no one except his most 
trusted supporters had any idea that any immediate action was to 
be taken, and there were no signs of bustle or preparation. 
Early on the morning of Friday, August 16th, 1907, all the 
‘mkhuznis’ (soldier servants) of the palace were sent to and 
fro through the city to bring to the palace those most notable for 
their influence, learning, or wealth. To each a mkhuzni came with 
the bare order ‘ tkellim sidi ’ (my master sends for you), and insisted 
on the order being at once obeyed. A strong force of Rahamna men 
was under arms in the large square outside the palace, each fresh 
arrival was escorted to the Bab el Real, a gate which led to the place 
where the meeting was to be held, and the doors opened and closed 
again as though it was the entrance to a fortress, and it was evident 
that the deliberations would be serious. 





In a very short time all those who had been summoned had 
arrived. The proceedings had apparently been well rehearsed, and 
there was no delay. Moulai el Hafid himself began by making a 
short speech, in which he commented on the present state of affairs : 
49—2 
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the state of anarchy in the country, the weakness of Abd el Aziz, his 
betrayal of the country to the French, and the landing of French 
troops at Casablanca. It was time, he said, that someone else should 
be placed at the head of thenation. As soon as he had finished his 
speech Moulai el Hafid withdrew, and left Si Medani el Glawi and 
Bin Kabor to continue. These emphasised the points of Moulai ¢ 
Hafid’s address, and put in plainer terms the need of a new Sultan, 

The first to advance matters beyond this point was a Sghna Fkih, 
who bluntly said to Moulai el Hafid, who had by this time returned, 
‘ There is no one better than you.’ Others followed, expressing the 
same sentiment, and all went smoothly but without any feeling 
or excitement, till it came to the turn of Moulai Mustafa, the 
chief Kadi and brother-in-law of Moulai el Hafid. The circun- 
stances of the moment very closely resembled the meeting which 
followed the Rahamna occupation of Marrakesh, when a pretended 
defence of the cause of the Europeans was used to rouse excitement 
and put life into a movement which threatened to end in nothing 
but talk, and the same strategem was again employed. In hesitating 
language Moulai Mustafa hinted that they were talking of a very 
serious thing, and that it would do no harm if they examined their 
ground very carefully before coming to any decision. 

Throughout the meeting Si Medani el Glawi, the great chief of 
the Atlas mountains, who is now vizier, was the inspiring spirit. 
On that day he did not appear as a great kaid, but, dressed like a 
‘ mkhuzni,’ prepared for a day which might well give work for hands 
as well as head, he moved to and fro, explaining, urging, and 
threatening. As soon as he heard the cold suggestions of Moulai 
Mustafa, he called out to his men to hand him a rifle, in such 
a tone that no one in the assembly, except the chief actors in 
the scene, doubted that he meant to shoot Moulai Mustafa for his 
discouraging speech. Moulai Mustafa rushed to Moulai el Hafid’s 
side, and with the words so well known in this country of tyranny— 
“ana nzowg fik ’ (I seek sanctuary in you), implored his protection, 
and covered his face with Moulai el Hafid’s outer garment. Moulai 
el Hafid gave the protection required, and the command ‘ hedda, 
Si Medani ’ (that is enough, Si Medani), put an end to the apparent 
danger ; but the impression had been made, there was no longer 
any lack of reality about the proceedings ; those, if there were any, 
who still wished to remain loyal to Abd el Aziz, saw that they had 
been summoned to elect and not to talk about electing Moulai el 
Hafid, and that it would be very dangerous, as well as useless, to 
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refuse their consent. There were no more interruptions, all present 
promised their support to Moulai el Hafid, the act of proclamation 
already prepared was brought forward, and, at the hour of midday 
prayer, a salute fired by order of Moulai el Hafid, from all the 
cannons of the city, announced the proclamation of the new Sultan. 

The first great step had at last been taken. Moulai el Hafid 
was still far from being recognised as Sultan by the whole country, 
but he had now thrown off all disguise, and the outlines of the events 
which have placed him in his present position are well known. 
On November 30th, 1907, he left Marrakesh with a small, badly- 
equipped army. After narrowly escaping destruction at the hands 
of the Sghna tribe, who, though on his side on the day of the pro- 
clamation, had revolted and planned a night attack on his army, 
he made his way to Mshra es Shaire, on the banks of the Oom er 
Rbea, close to the borders of Showeea, where he remained for 
several months, and where, after the first taking of Settat by the 
French, he proclaimed the ‘ jehad’ or holy war. To Moulai el 
Hafid the jehad was only a political expedient, and he contented 
himself with solemnly blessing such of the tribes as crossed over 
the river to fight the infidels, whilst he was himself doing his best 
to enter into peaceful negotiations with them. 

While camped at the river, he was deserted by one of his most 
powerful supporters, the Mtoogi, and, on the approach of a French 
force, his whole army was seized with panic, much of his own 
property and even his own books were pillaged, and the march 
which ended in a triumphal entry into Fez commenced as a flight 
of terror-stricken men. Before reaching the northern capital he 
received the support of several important kaids, and was soon 
afterwards accepted by Fez and its patron saint Moulai Edrees as 
aduly elected Sultan. Though now recognised as Sultan by the vast 
majority of Moors, he was deprived of the support of the coast 
towns, which, under the guns of French warships, were unable to 
proclaim him as Sultan. 

The defeat of Abd el Aziz in the middle of August 1908 
caused, under the able management of Si Menebhi, once war minister 
of the late Sultan, the proclamation of Moulai el Hafid in Tangier, 
and all the other coast towns following the example set them with 
every mark of enthusiasm, Europe had no choice but to accept the 
late leader of the jehad as the duly elected Sultan of Morocco. 


L. J. Brown. 








SARAH WILSON. 


It frets me sore that I must sit, 
Too numb to hold a needle fast, 
And watch the younger women knit 

So busily as they go past. 


Before my fingers grew so numb, 
I wrought and knitted with the best ; 
Yet, now, and through the days to come, 
l’ve naught to do but sit and rest. 


Tis hard upon a fisher-wife 
To be a cripple such as I, 
Who never rested in my life 
While there was light to labour by. 


Save, when I knitted in my chair— 

The baiting and the housework done— 
The long sea-stockings, many a pair, 

For my dead husband and my son. 


Aye, maids were early up and late 

In my young days; and laboured sore : 
And far we fared to gather bait 

By night along the rocky shore. 


At sundown we set out to reach 

' The mussel-beds by break of day ; 

And oft I stumbled down the beach, 
Too blind with sleep to see the way. 


But folk were ever good to me 
In those days; and it seems, somehow, 
That neighbours were more neighbourly 
With one another then than now. 


Whiles, when my back was like to break, 

And I'd picked more than I could bear 
On my young shoulders, lads would take 
My creel, if I'd but sing an air. 




































SARAH WILSON. 


For I was gay when I was young ; 
So people liked to hear me sing ; 

And ‘Sarah of the singing tongue’ 
Was life and soul of everything. 


Full often, when the night was thick, 
I sang beside the singing wave ; 

And trudging feet grew light and quick, 
And toiling hearts more blithe and brave. 


A song can ease all ills that irk : 
And oft a merry tune of mine 

Has helped the hands, too worn for work, 
And sped the baiting of the line. 


Though now I cannot trill a note, 
Who, having sung, can e’er forget ? 
Though coughing takes me by the throat, 
There’s something sings within me yet. 


But since the day my husband died, 
A sight of trouble I have known ; 

And, now my son has ta’en a bride, 
I needs must dwell a deal alone. 


While I had menfolk still to tend, 
Brief time had I to sit and brood— 
With work to do for them—to mend 
Their clothes, and find and cook their food. 


Aye, then, I toiled content enough ; 
But I was gay when I was young; . 

If days were dark and roads were rough, 
Things lightened when the songs were sung. 


We laboured hard, and late, and long, 
Oft knowing what it was to lack ; 

And yet the world went well, while song 
Could lift a burden from the back. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 














THE GIRL WITH ONLY ONE TALENT. 


OnE autumn evening I had returned from shooting, and was 
toasting my toes at the first fire of the year, preparatory to going 
upstairs to dress for dinner, when my wife came in and laid a 
gently persuasive hand upon my shoulder. I am perhaps more 
amenable to cajolery at that particular hour than at any other of 
the twenty-four, and perhaps she knows it. 

‘Kit,’ said she, ‘do you feel inclined to do a good-natured 
thing ?’ 

‘That depends,’ I replied, with the caution engendered by 
previous unguarded concessions and their results. ‘If you want to 
hold another charity bazaar and turn the whole house out of 
windows, all I can say is—— ’ 

‘Nothing that you could say,’ she interrupted, ‘ would be too 
severe for such a cruel suggestion, and of course I shouldn’t dream 
of making it twice in one year. All I want you to do now—it’s a 
very small thing—is to ask your friend Mr. Bates to stay for a few 
days.’ 

‘Bates?’ I repeated. ‘ What Bates? I wasn’t aware that I had 
any friend of that name.’ 

‘Oh yes, you would be, Kit, if you weren’t half asleep. Mr. 
Constantine Bates, the rich Mr. Bates—the hunting man, you 
know.’ 

I said: ‘I don’t know about his being a hunting man ; I know 
he goes out with the hounds sometimes. Also I know that he is no 
friend of mine, and that he is a horrid little bounder. What on 
earth do you want him here for ? ’ 

Henrietta was so kind as to explain. She was not personally 
eager for an introduction to Mr. Bates—although, from all that she 
had heard of him, she really did not think it was quite fair to call 
him a bounder—but she had reason to believe that he was on the 
look-out for hunting quarters, and our country was quite as likely 
to suit him as another, and it would be a kind and neighbourly act 
to secure, if we could, so desirable a tenant for The Hollies. 

“I went to tea this afternoon with Bertha Lumley, who is most 
anxious to let the house, because she can’t very well afford to leave 
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it standing empty, and she wants to go to Rome for the winter. 
She got quite excited when I told her that Mr. Bates was a friend 
of yours. She herself has a slight acquaintance with him; they 
came across him in a Harrogate hotel last August, it seems, 
and—— ° 

‘Then why can’t she write to him or ask him to stay with her ? ’ 
I broke in. 

‘Oh, of course she couldn’t invite a comparative stranger to 
stay. She might write to him, I suppose; but that wouldn’t be at 
all the same thing as getting him to look at the place quietly, and 
allowing its advantages and attractions to sink in by degrees.’ 

‘I wonder what its advantages and attractions are,’ said I. 

‘He would have us within easy reach, for one thing.’ 

‘That would be nice for him, no doubt. Perhaps he might 
feel that it compensated for hunting which can’t be called first class, 
and for draughty, badly drained stabling. On the other hand, he 
mightn’t.’ 

‘Well,’ observed Henrietta, ‘ we can but try.’ 

I hardly saw why we should, and I was a little surprised to hear 
of Mrs. Lumley’s wish to winter abroad. That pleasant, still 
handsome widow and the young niece who lived with her had only 
recently become neighbours of ours, and I had not seen a great 
deal of them myself; though my wife, who is rather prone to swift 
intimacies, had already arrived at the stage of kissing them and 
calling them by their Christian names. Since she was so attached 
to them, I did not quite understand her eagerness to facilitate their 
departure. 

‘There is more in this than meets the eye,’ I observed, after 
a moment of reflection. 

‘Oh, Kit,’ exclaimed Henrietta reproachfully, ‘ how suspicious 
you always are!’ 

I may have some reason to be, and she may have learned that it 
is the best policy to be honest with me, whenever that is practicable. 
At any rate, she presently avowed the whole truth, declaring, with 
a cheerful audacity which is all her own, that there was nothing 
to be ashamed of in it. I found myself quite unable to agree. 

‘I am well aware,’ I said, when she had finished, ‘ that you see 
no cause for shame in arrogating to yourself the part of Providence ; 
but then you are a hardened, match-making woman of the world, 
whereas I am but a simple old man, with primitive notions upon 
the subject of marriage. How can you expect me to aid and abet 
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in such barefaced cynicism as this? Here we have an innocent 
child, scarcely out of the schoolroom—— ’ 

Henrietta cut me short by laughing unrestrainedly. * Well 
may you call yourself simple, Kit. I hope I am not what you call 
me ; but really, when you describe Dorothy as an innocent child !—— 
Not that she isn’t a dear girl; only she is fond of amusing herself, 
and she isn’t quite as careful as she might be ; and, naturally enough, 
what her aunt feels is that she requires a steadying influence. She 
thinks it much to be wished, and so do I, that Dorothy should marry 
some man who is no longer very young.’ 

‘So you think it to be wished that she should espouse Constan- 
tine Bates, who will never see forty again, who is fat and under-bred, 
and pompous and an ass, do you?’ I asked, summing up my 
alleged friend’s qualities with accuracy, but without undue acrimony. 
‘ Needless to say that the circumstance of his having ten thousand 
a year, or fifteen thousand, or whatever it is, doesn’t weigh with 
you and Mrs. Lumley in the least.’ 

Henrietta had the face to reply that the latter consideration— 
though no candid person would pretend to ignore it altogether— 
was far from being of paramount importance. Really, if I would 
but believe it (I didn’t), Bertha Lumley’s sole aim and object 
was to see her niece happy—and safe. Especially safe. I didn’t 
realise—men never do realise—the manifold perils that beset 
pretty and pleasure-loving girls. Catastrophes so easily happen! 
Who could tell, for instance, whether she might not set her affections 

in Rome upon some wretched Italian or other who would probably 
ill-treat or desert her ? 

‘Then why go to Rome ? ’ I pertinently inquired. 

‘Well,’ returned my wife coolly, ‘ perhaps they won’t go there. 
I presume they won’t if things should turn out as we hope. What 
would be the sense of their flying the country as soon as Mr. Bates 
is installed at The Hollies? Bertha doesn’t care to reach Rome 
before Christmas, and I said it would be a real kindness to me if 
they would come and occupy a corner of our great, empty house 
for a few weeks. You needn’t so much as see them, except at meal- 
times; and then they will cheer you up. Now, don’t you know 
they will, Kit ?’ 

I knew nothing of the sort, and the whole project struck me as 
objectionable from every point of view; but, as I perceived that 
Henrietta meant to have her own way, I limited myself to declin- 
ing any responsibility for the unhatched chickens, the unlaid eggs 
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upon which she already counted. After all, it remained possible 
that Bates, for his part, would decline our invitation; or that, 
accepting it, he would decline the proffered tenancy; or even that, 
accepting the tenancy, he would decline the proffered Dorothy. 

In the sequel he did none of these things. He responded 
instantly and efiusively to my not over-cordial suggestion ; he took 
The Hollies for six months, after the briefest of inspections ; 
and if he did not open his arms to Miss Lumley with equal prompti- 
tude, I feared that this was only because some measure of decent 
reticence had had to be observed on her side. There was little 
enough reticence about Mr. Constantine Bates, who, on the very 
first evening of his stay under my roof, gave me to understand that 
what was in contemplation was no secret to him. 

‘ Awfully jolly girl Miss Lumley,’ he remarked in patronising 
accents, as he stood with his back to my fire, his short legs wide 
apart and a cigar sticking out of the corner of his mouth. ‘ Aunt’s 
anice woman too. Glad to have been able to oblige her by taking 
her little place. Of course I shouldn’t have taken it for any other 
veason. Never saw such stables in my life! However, I said I’d 
stand the cost of having ’em put in order; and Mrs. Lumley, by 
way of a quid pro quo, promised not to clear out of the neighbour- 
hood just yet.’ 

Here Mr. Bates removed his cigar from his lips, chuckled 
knowingly and winked at me in a manner so provocative that I 
could not for the life of me refrain from inquiring what the joke 
was. 

He replied, with a loud laugh, that there wasn’t any joke at 
all, nor any earnest either—yet ; adding the further information 
that he had not been born yesterday. 

I observed that the truth of that statement was self-evident, 
and I am afraid he thought that I meant to pay him a compliment. 

The origin of Mr. Constantine Bates and the source whence his 
wealth was derived were alike unknown to me. He was a podgy 
little man, with a reddish face, a waxed moustache, an insuffer- 
able manner, and (I must suppose) indomitable pluck. At least, 

I cannot account on any other hypothesis for the facts that he 
rode huge horses, on whose backs he sat insecurely perched, like a 
frog on a hurdle, and that he had made himself a familiar spectacle 
m numerous hunting fields. It is true that I had never but once 
seen him jump over a stick, and on that occasion his horse and 
he performed the feat apart ; yet 1 could vouch for his presence at 
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the finish of manyarun. He ought to have died a hundred deaths. 
it ought not to have been safe for him even to ride along a road; 
nevertheless, he survives, and when he rolls or slides out of the 
saddle, as not unfrequently happens, he never seems to hurt hin- 
self. I can imagine a man winning a race, or at any rate making 
a gallant effort to win, through sheer ignorance of the crushing 
nature of his handicap; and I could imagine the complacent, 
spherical Constantine winning poor little Miss Dorothy’s hand by 
dint of an assured conviction on his part that he could do so if he 
wished. ‘ 
But did he wish it? In due season I began to suspect that that 
question was causing both my good wife and Mrs. Lumley some 
anxious searchings of heart; and most sincerely, if silently, did 
I exult in their discomfiture. They had led their horse to the water 
with an ease and celerity which must, I should think, have astonished 
themselves ; was it now to turn out that he was not thirsty? 
Abstract morality, as well as some increasing interest in the demure, 
diminutive victim, constrained me to hope so. But what the 
victim’s own hopes or fears were it was rather hard to tell. Miss 
Dorothy Lumley, whom her aunt called Dot, and who had physical 
claims to the abbreviation, might not be quite as demure as she 
looked. Henrietta said she was a shocking little flirt, and of such 
matters Henrietta is doubtless a better judge than I. My impres- 
sion was that, if I had been twenty or thirty years younger, I should 
not much have minded flirting with her myself; for she had long 
black eyelashes, dark blue eyes, a creamy complexion and an 
occasional dimple on her left cheek. Being what relentless Time 
has made me, I probably took rank in her estimation as a mere 
article of furniture; and after she had been some three weeks the 
recipient of my humble hospitality (for Bates was given immediate 
possession of The Hollies) I don’t think she had addressed half 
a dozen words to me beyond ‘ Good-morning, Mr. Hilton,’ and 
‘Good-night, Mr. Hilton.’ That, as I need scarcely say, was all 
one to me. I am accustomed to being ignored by my juvenile 
guests, and I rather like it. But Miss Dot interested me because 
I could not quite make out what she was driving at. One wished 
to think of her as a maiden shrinking from the advances of the 
middle-aged monster; one would fain have believed that her 
avoidance of him and her undisguised preference for the society 
of sundry young men who dropped in at odd hours were signs and 
symptoms of a very natural reluctance. At the same time her 
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conduct was obviously open to another interpretation, and I was 
sorry to. gather from my wife’s remarks that this second answer 
was the correct one. 

‘T am losing all patience with your very thick-skinned and 
self-satisfied friend,’ Henrietta irritably confessed. ‘The girl will 
never bring himn to the point by pretending not to notice him. 
Either he doesn’t care—which I can’t believe, after his having 
put himself to all this inconvenience and expense—or else he 
sees through her tactics and is simply amused by them; which 
js a most dangerous state of mind for any man to get into.’ 

‘From your point of view, and presumably also from the young 
lady’s, I agree that it is,’ I replied. ‘ Why you persist in calling 
that horrid little hog my “friend” I can’t imagine; but I am glad 
he exasperates you, and flattered that you should apply to me for 
counsel and assistance. The case appears to demand crude and 
vigorous action. Shall I go down to The Hollies with a horse- 
whip under my arm and ask Bates his intentions? Or do you 
think it would be better for Miss Lumley to burst into a sudden 
storm of tears and fling herself upon his manly bosom? LEither 
plan would have a fair chance of success, I think.’ 

‘Oh, Christopher,’ remonstrated my wife, ‘don’t be so vulgar 
and ridiculous.’ 

‘You shouldn’t throw me into such vulgar company,’ I re- 
joined. ‘The most refined natures are bound to deteriorate to 
some extent in an unwholesome environment.’ 

But Henrietta was not listening to me. She had seated herself 
at my writing-table, and was scribbling a letter with her accustomed 
headlong rapidity. Having finished it, she looked over her shoulder 
to say : 

‘ After all, I think Bob had better take first leave. He can 
easily manage it, and be here in a few days.’ 

When I mention that Bob, who is my third son, is a subaltern 
in the Army, that he is a youth of attractive exterior, and that he 
never lets slip an opportunity of making love to any member of 
the opposite sex who has the faintest pretensions to good looks, 
my objection to this wantonly risky move will be at once under- 
stood. 

‘I won’t have it,’ I said firmly ; ‘ I won’t have Bob in the house 
while that girl is here. Haven’t you the sense to see what would 
be certain to happen if he came ? ’ 

‘Strange as it may appear to you, Kit,’ answered Henrietta, 
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with a condescending smile, ‘ I see as well as possible what is certain 
to happen; and that is just why I count upon Bob to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for us—or, rather, for Dot.’ 

‘He is a good deal more likely to lose his heart to your Dot,’ 
said I; ‘and there’s always the chance of her losing hers to him. 
As he cannot possibly afford to marry a girl without money, and as 
she has none of her own, I beg to repeat that I won’t have it.’ 

Ah, well! one tries to flatter oneself that one is master in one’s 
own house ; but I should have difficulty in naming a man of my 
acquaintance who can actually make good the boast. As for 
me, I have found that in certain directions compromise is advis- 
able, and I am not concerned to deny that with regard to such 
affairs as that under discussion Henrietta’s experience outstrips 
mine. She asked me whether I took her for an absolute idiot; and 
I never can bear to be rude to a lady who is often rather rude to 
me. Then she assured me that Miss Dot was as wide awake as 
any girl in England, and that Bob could take uncommonly good 
care of himself. Moreover, she intended to let him know exactly 
how the land lay. When I meekly inquired why, in that case, 
he should consent to be utilised as a cat’s-paw, she returned : ‘ Why, 
for the fun of the thing, of course.’ And really, from what I know 
of my son, I could not pronounce it out of the question that he 
should be influenced by such an incentive. 

So, after a day or two, Bob arrived ; and, to give him and Henrietta 
their due, I must confess that not only did something in the nature 
of fun ensue, but that their tactics met with a much more speedy 
justification than I had anticipated. Either because he conceived 
an instant antipathy (which was heartily reciprocated) for my son, 
or because he paid Bob the compliment, which he had refused to 
other young men, of regarding him as a serious rival, Bates at 
once picked up the glove of challenge, and Miss Lumley, I daresay, 
began to enjoy herself. If she failed to do so, the fault did not lie 
with either of her admirers, whose ostentatious devotion to her 
service was only equalled by the ardour with which they jousted 
at one another under her eyes. In these contests they were so 
unequally matched that I could have found it in my heart to be 
sorry for Bates if he had been less boastful, less irascible, less 
generally preposterous. Naturally, nothing can be easier for an 
athletic young fellow who excels at outdoor sports than to smother 
a mature, pursy competitor in discomfiture and ridicule; and it 


seemed to me that Bob ought to have been rather ashamed of his 
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series of facile victories over the hapless but courageous Constan- 
tine, who rode against him, shot against him, even tried to dance 
against him, and who, as a matter of course, was gravelled every 
time. Bob, however, displayed neither pity nor compunction. 

‘Well, but isn’t that what I’m here for ?’ he met expostulation 
by asking. 

‘Not quite, I think,’ was the paternal reply. ‘ Your mission, 
so far as I understand it—and a pretty ignoble mission it is, though 
that’s no affair of mine—is to bring a sluggish or indifferent suitor 
up to the scratch by pretending to poach upon his preserves. 
Surely you exceed your instructions when you use every effort to 
make him appear ludicrous and contemptible to his future wife.’ 

Bob denied that such efforts had been employed or required. 
‘IT defy anybody to make the man look a greater ass or a worse 
cad than he is. And if it comes to being contemptible, I don’t 
know that Miss Lumley is in a position to throw stones—a girl 
who is so keen on selling herself that she isn’t above calling in 
outside assistance to force the bidding.’ 

‘Perhaps she isn’t throwing stones ; perhaps she’s only shooting 
arrows. Mind she doesn’t hit you in a vital spot, that’s all,’ said I. 
For the evident relish with which he had been playing his part 
had caused me some not unnatural misgivings. 

‘No fear,’ he returned with a grin. ‘She’s pretty, Pll admit; 
and she’s up to every move on the board; but she won’t score 
off me, I can tell her, charm she never so wisely. I hate that sort 
of girl.’ 

The above pronouncement could not but please me, although 
I was sorry, and a little surprised, to learn from further disclosures 
that Miss Lumley must be set down as belonging to a class of 
young women whom Bob very properly hated. She had been 
trying ‘ for all she was worth,’ it seemed, to reward his disinterested 
collusion by transforming him into a bona-fide lover, and towards 

that unworthy end she had brought every time-honoured feminine 
artifice to bear upon him. (Upon him! an expert, if you please.) 
So no doubt he did well to be angry. He said she was a heartless 
and shameless little cat; and if anybody could deserve a fate so 
hideous and humiliating as that which awaited her, she did. All 
he had to say about it was that he wished her joy of her bargain. 

Meanwhile he appeared to be bent upon putting her out of 
conceit with it. He did not go quite so far (I was in perpetual 
terror lest he should) as to play practical jokes upon Bates ; but he 
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neglected no chance of provoking the other’s absurd vanity, and 
inciting him to trials of skill or endurance which could have but one 
issue. To give him thirty points at billiards and defeat him with 
careless ease was legitimate ; but to whirl him off his legs in a set of 
romping Lancers and send him flying across the room on the flat 
of his back was hardly fair. Nor could I approve of a Marathon 
race of two miles and a half from The Hollies to our front door, in 
which the tenant of that establishment was prevailed upon to pit 
himself against Bob and the stalwart Rector of the parish and 
I forget what other lunatics, young and old. There were, of 
course, time allowances for those who would accept them—of 
whom the fatuous Bates was not one—and, thus assisted, the 
Rector came storming in, purple and gasping, a winner by some 
fifty yards. However, I doubt whether Bob, who finished second, 
had extended himself. Long after everybody else had arrived, 
and had been duly condoled with or jeered at, Bates pounded 
doggedly up the avenue in the fading light; and really it was not 
very kind of the assembled group to greet with a shout of uproarious 
hilarity the mishap which befell him at the very last moment. Still, 
he need not have made matters worse by gobbling and swearing 
while he rose from the large puddle in which he had measured his 
length, and he should not have accused innocent persons of having 
prepared a trap for him. 

‘ My dear sir,’ said Bob, whom he addressed with the air and tone 
of one who is ready to resort to fisticuffs at a moment’s notice, ‘ there 
wasn’t time to lay a cinder track. We always have a puddle in 
front of the house after rainy weather; but nobody is obliged to 
sit down in it unless he likes.’ 

Mrs. Lumley came to the rescue. She was an alert, tactful 
woman, and the skill and patience which she displayed on the 
frequent occasions when it devolved upon her to smooth down 
the umbrageous Constantine would have been admirable had her 
purpose been less sordid. She soon restored him to his customary, 
happy state of self-esteem, and while we were having tea afterwards 
I heard him tell Miss Dorothy that he would have won the race 
all right but for a strained tendon, the result of a former accident 
in the hunting field, which had, unfortunately, begun to cause him 
pain the moment that he had started to run. 

‘Most men would have chucked it ; but that’s not my way,’ he 
complacently added. ‘I’m one of those fellows who never know 
when they’re beaten.’ 
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‘So I should think,’ the girl gently murmured. 

They may have meant rather more than they said. To all 
appearance their relations were those of besieger and besieged ; an 
uninitiated spectator would doubtless have inferred that the girl 
was repelling distasteful advances with a good deal of ingenuity, 
and would have been moved to pity and indignation at the sight 
of so diminutive a combatant faced by so formidable a coali- 
tion. But, being to some extent posted as to the facts, I had to 
conclude, to my regret, that no real antagonism existed between 
Miss Dorothy and the allied forces. 

To my regret, I say; for I could not help feeling that there 
was something singularly winning and attractive about the little 
wretch. She had, every now and then, a trick of looking at you 
sideways from under her long eyelashes which was half timid, half 
mischievous, and which reminded me of nothing so much as the 
appealing glances of a puppy or a kitten. Also her sense of the 
comic, which was quick and unfailing, though subdued, induced 
by degrees a species of freemasonry between her and her elderly 
host. The modest, covert ironies in which one occasionally permits 
oneself to indulge may not demand or merit general recognition ; 
yet when some person does chance to detect them one cannot but 
feel drawn towards that person as towards a pro tanto kindred spirit. 
However, as I have already mentioned, my intercourse with Miss 
Dorothy during her stay in our house had been of the slenderest, and 
in truth I had had little desire to make friends with her until I was 
reassured as to the light in which she was regarded by Bob. 

When we did make friends the thing was accomplished, as it were, 
in a twinkling, and entirely on her initiative. I was writing letters 
one morning when she came into my room—upon I don’t remember 
what pretext—and in a very few minutes we were conversing as 
pleasantly and familiarly as though a complete understanding had 
been established between us. There really was a prompt under- 
standing ; though how she brought it about I should be puzzled to 
state. I recollect her smilingly announcing, as she sat perched on 
the arm of an easy-chair, that she had been horribly afraid of me 
at the outset, but that of late she had acquired a glad intuition of 
my sympathy. I alone, she said, out of all the would-be kind 
folks by whom she was hemmed in, saw what they must have seen if 
they had not been bent upon seeing the reverse. I don’t think 
she was more explicit than that; and, indeed, why should she 
be? There was nothing intricate, nothing abstruse about the 
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situation. She did not want to marry Bates, and, what was more, 
she did not mean to marry him ; that, so far as I was concerned, 
was quite enough. Of course, a young and pretty girl must abhor 
the notion of being wedded to a fat, under-bred man old enough 
to be her father; equally of course well-meaning relatives upon 
whom she happens to be dependent cannot believe her so silly 
as to turn up her nose at material blessings; and it may likewise 
be that blank refusal is not the method best adapted to meet such 
a case. Personally, I should go in for a blank refusal; but Dot 
(at her request I began to call her Dot) pointed out that even I, 
with all my insight and imagination and fellow-feeling, could not 
quite see myself in her place. But then, I asked, what could I do 
to help her ? 

‘Oh, nothing particular,’ she answered; ‘I shall manage off 
my own bat if I’m not rushed—at least, I hope so. But I'll come in 
and have a chat with you sometimes, if I may, and we can laugh 
at them all together. That’s always rather cheering, isn’t it ?’ 

I admitted that I had often found it so. It is better to laugh 
than to cry ; it is better to laugh in company than alone ; it is best 
of all to have the laugh on your side at the final squaring of 
accounts. I fancied that Dot was fairly confident of obtaining that 
lawful satisfaction; and she evidently had some plan in her head, 
though she did not divulge it. 

For the rest, now that I had been admitted behind the scenes, 
the other players in an unconscious game of blind man’s bufi 
became as laughable as could be wished: Bates, alternately amorous 
and bellicose ; the suave Mrs. Lumley, ever on the watch to flatter 
and humour him ; Bob, hovering between genuine contempt for his 
supposed rival and simulated devotion to a young lady whom he 
despised at least as much; Henrietta, devising occasions and oppor- 
tunities which were easily manipulated as they arose. Dot fooled 
them all deliciously for her own diversion and mine, and I am quite 
sure that not one of them had the faintest inkling of what was 
really in her mind. Forthat matter, nor had I. She did not volun 
teer any information, and I asked no questions ; only, as the days 
passed, it grew increasingly clear to me that in the long run she 
would attain her object, whatever it might be. Her ultimate 
triumph over a set of brains individually and collectively inferior 
to hers looked assured. 

What charmed me more than anything else in the girl was the 
good-humour which she maintained under ceaseless provocation. 
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She must, I suspected, have had to bear many private lectures 
and scoldings ; the bullying manner which Bates often saw fit to 
assume cannot have been pleasant to her, nor can she have enjoyed 
Bob’s thinly veiled impertinences. But she seemed to allow every- 
body credit for wishing her well, and the amusement which certain 
proceedings afforded her was not marred by any flavour of bitter- 
ness. Even Bob, the least pardonable of the whole gang, was 
leniently judged. 

‘He has been no end of a help to me,’ she acknowledged ; ‘I 
hardly know what I should have done without him. It’s a little 
bit funny his having taken it into his head that I want to make a 
conquest of him—because he isn’t, you know—I mean, there doesn’t 
seem to be any particular reason why I should, does there? Still, 
perhaps it’s rather nice of him to be so literal. As a rule—you're 
the rare exception that proves it—I’m not very fond of clever men.’ 

‘Dot, my dear,’ said I, ‘I love being flattered; yet I have 
intelligence enough to be aware that if I were a clever man I should 
not be ending my days as an obscure country squire. Now, without 
any flattery, you really are clever ; and the proof of it is that we are, 
all of us, dancing along after you as if you were the Pied Piper, 
though our destination remains as obscure as you choose to leave it.’ 

The dimple on Dot’s left cheek became accentuated. ‘Oh, 
well—in that way perhaps—lI believe I have a sort of a gift for 
making people——’ 

‘Do just exactly what you want ?’ 

* Not so much that, as getting them to want what they ought to 
want—and would in their more lucid moments. It’s my one and 
only talent.’ 

‘Poor little scantily endowed thing!’ I exclaimed. ‘ How hard 
for you to have to educate the community with that meagre equip- 
ment! Still, such as your one talent is, you can’t be accused of 
letting it lie idle, like the man in the parable.’ 

‘One does one’s small best,’ observed Dot, very meekly. 

My wife, who neither understood nor altogether liked the sudden 
alliance which had sprung up between me and her protégée, was scorn- 
fully of opinion that the latter could do anything she liked with me. 

‘Dot Lumley has bewitched you, Kit,’ she declared. ‘ Why, I 
don’t quite see ; but it’s easy to guess how—a shower of compli- 
ments upon your knowledge of horseflesh, no doubt.’ 

‘I assure you, my dear,’ I answered, ‘that Miss Lumley’s 
knowledge of mankind will always preserve her from the mistake 
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of complimenting them upon attributes which they possess. No; 
if I have taken a fancy to her, it is because nice-minded girls are 
none too common in these days, and because I am persuaded that 
she is one. You ought to be glad of that.’ 

Henrietta sniffed incredulously. She put a number of searching 
questions, but got nothing out of me. As I have said, I was only 
in the secret of Dot’s designs to the extent of realising their trend; 
but, of course, I was not going to help anybody to foil them. 

Bob also was inquisitive and disdainful, and not over-respectful. 
‘I must say I should have thought you would have seen through 
that sort of humbug and flummery,’ he remarked. ‘The future 
Mrs. Bates understands well enough that it isn’t going to be all 
joy when she settles down in an old-fashioned county like this 
with her cad of a husband, and that the trouble will be with the 
men, not with the women. Backed by you, she may just manage 
to make him go down. At least, I suppose that’s her idea.’ 

‘I can’t at all tell you what her ideas are,’ I replied ; ‘ but if 
they should include residence in this neighbourhood, I shall rejoice. 
The truth is that I delight in her society, and I have reason to 
believe that she doesn’t dislike mine.’ 

‘Well, you’re welcome to my share of her society,’ was Bob’s 
rather boorish retort; and he added, as he left the room, that 
there was no accounting for tastes. 

I daresay he thought Miss Lumley’s taste unaccountable; | 
daresay it had dawned upon him that, whether she had wished 
to add his scalp to her other trophies or not, he had no chance at all 
of securing hers; and I daresay this discovery may have carried 
with it some slight mortification to a young man who had had 
things very much his own way amongst garrison belles. I could 
make allowances for Bob. 

However, he made none for my poor little Dot, towards whom 
his demeanour grew more and more offensive, and whom, I do believe, 
he would have insulted openly had he been able to relinquish the 
savage joy which he derived from insulting and enraging Bates. 
Even that ended by palling upon him. He abruptly told me as 
much one evening, and intimated in the same breath that he proposed 
to take his departure forthwith, some cousins of ours on the other 
side of England having invited him to spend the remainder of his 
leave with them. 

*T’ve done all I can for you,’ he said; ‘ Bates is screwed up as 
high as he’ll go, and may be expected to speak the fatal word at any 
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moment. So I’m off. Between you and me, I’m dead sick of the 
whole business.’ 

I myself was getting rather sick of his method of dealing with it ; 
for during the previous day or two it had taken all Mrs. Lumley’s 
vigilance and diplomacy to keep the peace between him and Bates. 
From his mother’s point of view, Bob’s mission had probably been 
fulfilled, and I doubted whether Dot had any further use for 
him. So I made no protest, but only suggested that he might as 
well stay over the morrow for the horse show, to which we were 
all bound. 

‘I suppose I must,’ he answered,with a wry face. ‘But look here ; 
I’m not going to drive with Miss Lumley. You might let me ride 
the cob, and take her in the gig, since you're so fond of her. To 
tell you the truth, she and I had a bit of a row this afternoon. 
I simply had to let her know what I thought of her before I went 
away. So, you see, under all the circumstances——’ 

‘Did you really let her know what you thought of her, Bob ?’ 
I asked, a good deal tickled. ‘I wonder whether she let you know 
what she really thought of you. Ifso—but never mind. I quite 
see that, after a conversation of that sort, a twelve-mile drive might 
be embarrassing, and I shall be charmed to replace you. Take the 
cob by all means.’ 

I had meant to ride over to the horse show, at which I was to 
judge, and the arrangements for the transport of the rest of the 
party, as to which I was dimly aware that there had been some 
bickering, had not interested me much; but I was very willing to 
adopt Bob’s plan, and on the following morning I was given to 
understand that it had been acquiesced in. Henrietta, who is bored 
by horse shows, was going to stay at home, and Bates was to call 
in his motor for ‘ the ladies.’ This he did immediately after break- 
fast; and whether he was satisfied or not with being given charge 
of only one lady, and she the wrong one, I did not hear, as I was 
otherwise engaged at the moment. He and his lady made an un- 
necessarily early start, whereas I and mine made a rather late one ; 
but I was able to tell her that we had still time enough when she 
made her appearance, apologising very penitently and prettily for 
the series of mishaps which had delayed her toilet and had caused 
me to wait nearly half an hour. 

‘Please may I drive ? ’ asked Dot, as she clambered into the gig. 

‘Well, if you like,’ I answered, a little dubiously. ‘ But—can 
you 2?’ 
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* Bless you, yes !’ was her confident reply. ‘ Anybody can drive, 
It isn’t like riding.’ 

It is not; and one of the differences is that in riding you 
endanger nobody’s neck but your own. However, the old bay 
horse was quiet enough; and Dot, with a rein firmly grasped in 
each hand, started off down the middle of the road, which, upon 
the whole, was perhaps the best place for her. 

‘I’m glad we’ve got a good long distance to do,’ she remarked, 
‘and I’m most awfully glad we’re doing it on our own.’ 

‘So am I,’ was the least that I could say in acknowledgment 
of her civility. 

‘Well,’ she returned, ‘ you may thank me for contriving it; and 
there was some contriving to be done, I can tell you. People so 
seldom know what’s best for them.’ 

‘ That,’ I observed, ‘ is where your one talent comes to their aid. 
Mind the gate-post! So it was best for Bates and your poor aunt 
to be dismissed together, was it ?’ 

Dot nodded emphatically. ‘ Much best. They'll enjoy them- 
selves no end; you see if they don’t. And as you and I are going 
to enjoy ourselves too—why, what more could be wished for ?’ 

She said nothing about Bob. I thought she would surely make 
some allusion to the reported ‘row’ of the previous afternoon; 
but she did not, and I could only suppose that it had left no impres- 
sion upon her. Bob, indeed, had seemed to me to make curiously 
little impression of any kind upon her from first to last, which may 
have had something to do with the very prejudiced and unjust 
estimate that he had formed of her character. 

She was in the best of spirits, and was, I must say, capital com- 
pany. I should have enjoyed my drive thoroughly had it not been 
that I am a trifle nervous on wheels, and that, in driving along a 
high-road, you can’t expect everybody to pull aside and give you the 
whole width of it. But by good luck (the less said about guidance 
the better) we accomplished the first five miles without a collision, 
and our way, after that, took us through less-frequented lanes. I had 
ventured to give my companion a few elementary hints, which were 
taken in good part ; she had successfully negotiated a series of sharp 
turns, and I had been lulled into a sense of false security, when all 
of a sudden she did the very thing which I had least expected her 
todo. There was absolutely no cause or excuse for it; we were 
scarcely trotting, and the corner was a perfectly easy one; but 
down went the near wheel over the verge of the grassy bank, and 
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the next moment I was lying in a nice soft ditch, with Dot on 
my head. I speedily relieved myself of that small encumbrance 
and hastened to free the horse, who had been dragged down on his 
side and was struggling to regain his feet. As good fortune would 
have it, he was quite unhurt, and a broken shaft appeared to be the 
extent of our joint and several casualties. 

Not but what that was enough, and to spare. There we were, 
with a smashed shaft, two or three miles from anywhere, and a good 
six from the scene of the horse show, at which I was due to join my 
fellow-judges within an hour. And the confounded motor, which 
might just as well have followed us, was, of course, far beyond 
shouting range. I raised my mutely reproachful eyes to the bank 
where Dot sat, putting her hat straight, and, if you will believe me, 
her only remark was : 

‘Tsay, am I all over mud ?’ 

I took some pleasure in telling her that she was, and also that 
her hair was coming down. ‘But I am really surprised,’ I went on, 
‘that you should give a thought to such trifles at a moment like 
this. Do you realise that you might easily have broken an old 
man’s brittle bones by your criminal negligence 2?’ 

‘Oh, don’t be cross,’ she pleaded, jumping up and catching 
me by the elbows, while she scrutinised my sombre countenance, 
without, I think, any great apprehension. ‘ Nobody’s hurt, and 
it'll be all right—as right as rain.’ 

She reminded me that Bob could not be far behind us—and, 
indeed, before she had finished speaking he cantered up. 

‘There, now!’ exclaimed Dot triumphantly. ‘There’s no harm 
done, yousee. Take his horse, and you'll get there in heaps of time. 
Never mind us; we'll manage somehow. Or—I’]l tell you what you 
might do; you might send Mr. Bates’s motor back for us.’ 

Really it seemed the only plan. The judging could not very 
well begin without me; there was no possibility of procuring another 
vehicle ; and even Bob—though I never saw anyone look less inclined 
to accept an obvious solution—had to acknowledge ungraciously 
that he supposed there was no help for it. His remarks upon 
Miss Lumley’s proficiency as a whip, and my discretion in allowing 
her to pilot me, were more pointed than courteous. I forbear to 
quote them. Of course, it was not going to be pleasant for him ; 
but he had chiefly his own bad manners to thank for that; and, as I 
urged the cob forwards I allowed myself a little chuckle at the thought 

that it was not going to be too pleasant for Miss Dot either. Well, 
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she also had deserved punishment. Teach her to deposit her elders 
in ditches without rhyme or reason ! 

Bates behaved quite decently—for him—when he was told of 
what had happened. He did not, as I had half expected him to do, 
accuse Bob of having deliberately contrived the whole thing ; he 
seemed to be more diverted at my having been rolled over in the 
dirt than incensed at my having left Miss Lumley in a secluded lane 
with his enemy, and he despatched the motor without delay to the 
scene of our catastrophe. I saw no more of him or of Mrs. Lumley 
for the rest of the day, being down in the ring, attending to my 
duties, most of the time; but I did once, during the afternoon, 
catch a glimpse of Dot amongst the spectators. She waved her hand 
to me gaily, and was all smiles ; so I presumed that if Bob had been 
rude to her, he had disturbed neither her spirits nor her temper. 

As I had been told off to judge in several classes, there was 
no escape for me until the proceedings came to an end. By that 
time my party had disappeared, and I started off in their wake as 
fast as the cob would consent to carry me. When I reached home, 
a little tired and stiff, there was nobody in the hall or the drawing- 
room to give me a cup of tea. I therefore told the butler to bring 
me some in my den, and I was not precisely overjoyed to find 
Constantine Bates sprawling in my own particular chair and 
smoking a cigar. 

‘Hullo, old boy!’ he called out, accosting me with a jovial 
familiarity of which I had striven in vain to break him ; ‘so here 
you are! Weil, you may congratulate me if you like. I’ve done 
it at last, and my merry bachelor days are numbered.’ 

Never in my life have I been more taken by surprise. It was 
so impossible to reconcile his gleeful vaunt with what I knew, 
or thought I knew, for certain respecting Dot’s sentiments that I 
involuntarily ejaculated Qui trompe-t-on ici ? 

*'What’s that ?’ asked Bates, who perhaps spoke no language 
but his own—if, by a stretch of courtesy, he could be said to do as 
much. ‘Oh yes, it’s all right, and I may say that I consider myself 
fortunate.’ 

‘You may indeed !’ I gasped. 

‘Well, don’t I tell you Ido? She’s a fine woman, Hilton—a 
devilish fine woman.’ 

Dot Lumley a devilish fine woman! What would he say next ? 
What he did say next preserved me from saying something 
inappropriate, 
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‘Yes, we fixed it up in the motor on the way to your old show. 
I give you my word, I didn’t know I was going to take the plunge 
when we started ; but I don’t mind telling you that I’ve been medi- 
tating it for some time past. You look a bit astonished, Hilton. 
Fancied I was after the girl, what? Not such a fool, my boy. I 
may have had thoughts of her at first; but I precious soon saw that, 
as a wife, Miss Dot would give rather more trouble than she was 
worth. I won’t run her down though, now that she’s to be my 
niece by marriage; and I know she’s wormed herself into your 
affections.’ 

After some gracefully bantering allusions to my weakness for the 
young lady and to the spill which had been one of its results, he 
rose to depart. He said he had waited to give me his news, but 
now he must get home and change. We should meet again at dinner, 
he cheeringly informed me; and so took himself off, leaving me to 
wonder whether he had invited himself to dine or whether 
Henrietta had had the requisite self-control and presence of mind 
to invite him. I likewise wondered whether my wife had foreseen 
this queer, not unsatisfactory dénouement, and whether it was 
what Mrs. Lumley had been working for all along; but I came to 
the conclusion that they were neither of them quite so astute as 
all that, and I thought I knew who was astute enough for anything. 
I was meditatively smiling in anticipation of what I might expect 
to hear from that victorious little schemer when Bob put his head 
inat the door. His long body followed as soon as he had satisfied 
himself that the coast was clear. 

‘I thought I’d give old Bates time to have his breath out,’ 
he said, as he advanced, looking somewhat sheepish and contrite. 
‘What a rum thing, eh ?’ 

‘T’ve nothing against it,’ I said. 

‘Oh, there’s nothing against it. But who would ever have 
believed that he could be disposed of like this ? ’ 

‘Only one person, perhaps,’ I answered. ‘It strikes me that 
you owe that person an apology, Bob.’ 

‘I’ve made it—on my bended knees. She’s—she’s——’ He 
paused a long time, casting about him for some adequate adjec- 
tive, and finally ejaculated: ‘ She’s amazing ! ’ 

‘She is,’ I agreed; ‘and I am not sure that her imperturbable 
good-humour isn’t the most amazing thing about her. I don’t 
suppose she bears any malice against you.’ 

Bob’s self-conscious giggle rather irritated me; I don’t know 
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why—certainly not because I was in any sort of way prepared for 
what was coming. 

*‘She’s so far from bearing malice against me for having mis- 
judged her,’ he answered, ‘ that she says she’d have had a precious 
poor opinion of me if I hadn’t. We had a talk while we were sitting 
on the bank, you know, waiting for the motor. She thought it 
was a pity I should go away under a false impression ; so she—er 
—in fact, she told me all about it.’ 


“Yes 2” 
“Yes. Then I told her something which—which she more or 
less knew without being told; and then—— Well, to cut a long 


story short, we’re engaged to be married, she and I.’ 

Now I do think that the father of three expensive sons was 
to be excused for addressing the youngest of them with some 
sharpness in reply to so very cool an intimation as this. I could 
not afford to double Bob’s allowance, nor had I any intention of so 
doing. If he had been encouraged to imagine that I should act 
in such a way, and if, upon the strength of that encouragement, 
he had made a donkey of himself, I was sorry ; but he must not 
hold me to blame. 

‘The person who is most to blame,’ I remarked, ‘ is your mother 
for asking you to come here at all. I suggest that you impart 
your agreeable intelligence to her and see what happens.’ 

‘Oh, mother’s all right,’ returned Bob, with a grin. ‘ I’ve told 
her, and she’s delighted.’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears. ‘ Delighted to hear that you 
have engaged yourself to a penniless girl ?’ I gasped. 

‘ Well, you see,’ said Bob, ‘ she isn’t going to be exactly penniless. 
Mrs. Lumley forfeits her money by marrying again, and Dot comes 
into all that her aunt has. That makes a difference—at least, I 
suppose you'll think so.’ 

What I thought was that if my future daughter-in-law’s un- 
questionable talent had justified her in taking some rather bold 
risks, it did not follow that she had been entitled to place the life 
or limbs of a fellow-creature in jeopardy. 

‘Bob,’ said I, ‘I waive my claim to compensation for shock 
and disturbance, but I'll trouble you and Dot for the cost of 
repairing a badly damaged gig. I know now—I know very well 
indeed—why she tugged at her near rein by way of getting round 
a left-hand corner.’ 

W. E. Norris. 




















A FORGOTTEN BOTANIST OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue search after simples must have been a fascinating occupation 
in the far-off days of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when, 
from a scientific and historical standpoint, the flora of Great Britain 
was in the making. A botanical itinerary in England or Wales 
was almost certain to produce some plant hitherto unknown to 
exist in our country. When Dr. William Tanner, Dean of Wells, 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and of Queen Elizabeth, published his 
black-letter ‘ Herbal,’ some three hundred British species only were 
enumerated. A century later the number of plants in Ray’s 
‘Catalogue’ had risen to 1,050; and when in 1696 the second 
edition of his ‘Synopsis’ was published fully 1,600 species are 
described. In many instances the names of those who by their 
discoveries had thus helped to enrich our knowledge of British 
plants are duly remembered. The labours of such men as Lobel, 
Gerard, Johnson, Parkinson are abundantly evident in their 
writings. In some cases the finder’s name has been bestowed 
upon the plant itself, and in this way the services of Sherard, 
Sibthorp, Teesdale, and others have been commemorated. In 
many instances, however, the honour due to our early herbalists 
has been but scantily recognised, and the names of several who 
rendered distinguished service to the science in its early days have 
passed into almost total oblivion. Among these we would venture 
as a conspicuous example to place the name of Mr. John Goodyer, 
of Maple Durham, in Hampshire. His services are repeatedly 
acknowledged in contemporary botanical literature; by virtue of 
the large number of rare plants which he discovered he should 
undoubtedly be placed at the head of our Hampshire botanists, 
and yet his name is passed over in silence in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and the very identity of his place of residence 
has been called in question. 

The name of Mr. John Goodyer first appears in the second 
edition of Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ considerably enlarged by Thomas 
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Johnson, and published in 1633, in which work the editor thus 
alludes to him : 

In the first place let me remember the only Assistant I had in this Worke, 
which was Mr. John Goodyer of Maple Durham in Hampshire, from whom [| 
received many accurate descriptions, and some other observations concerning plants 
the which (desirous to give every man his due) I have caused to be so printed, as 
they may be distinguished from the rest : and thus you shall know them;; in the 
beginning is the name of the plant in Latine in a line by it selfe and at the end 
his name is inscribed ; so that the Reader may easily finde those things that I had 
from him, and I hope together with me will be thankful to him, that he would so 
readily impart them for the further increase of this knowledge. 


This method of indicating his work enables the ‘ painful’ 
reader, by carefully going through the huge folio of over sixteen 
hundred pages, to discover the extent of Goodyer’s contributions, 
From forty to fifty times his name appears, and many of the plants 
discovered by him must be ranked among the most interesting 
in our flora. We are not surprised to find Parkinson, a few years 
later, speaking of him in his ‘ Theatrum Botanicum,’ published in 
1640, as ‘a great lover and curious searcher of plants, who hath 
found in our country many plants not imagined to grow in our 
land. I wish,’ he adds, ‘ that there were more of his minde, that 
not hindering their affaires at spare times would be industrious 
to search out and know what the ground bringeth forth.’ In the 
same strain he is referred to by Dr. How in his ‘ Phytologia,’ and by 
Merret in his ‘ Pinax,’ who speaks of him as ‘ an incomparable 
botanist, of sound judgement and of immense industry.’ Ray 
frequently acknowledges his services, both in the ‘ Synopsis’ and 
in the ‘List of Rare Plants’ which he supplied to Gibson’s 
edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ And Pulteney, in his botanical 
‘ Sketches,’ published in 1790, thus sums up the very brief notice 








of his work : ‘ The great number of rare English plants which Mr. | 


Goodyer first brought to light, entitles him to the most reputable 


rank among those who have advanced the botanical knowledge of | 


the kingdom.’ 

It is strange that the memory of one whose services to British 
botany are so frequently and gratefully recognised in the pages of 
Johnson and Parkinson, of How and Merret and John Ray, should 
thus have passed so completely away. It has seemed good, there- 
fore, to a humble follower of this distinguished Hampshire botanist 
to place on record the few details of his career which, by dint of 
much investigation, he has been able to discover. Almost every 
locality mentioned hy Goodyer in his botanical expeditions as the 
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habitat of some rare plant has been visited, together with the site 
of his old home at Maple Durham, and the churchyard at Buriton 
beneath the slopes of Butser Hill, where his remains lie. A copy 
of his will, made shortly before his death in the spring of 1664, 
lies on the writer’s table, and from this document a few particulars 
of interest have been obtained. 

It will be noticed that our botanist is invariably spoken of as 
‘Mr. John Goodyer,’ a manner of address which indicates an 
individual of some position, and as of ‘Maple Durham, Hamp- 


| shire.’ Now, curious as it may seem, the existence of a ‘ Maple 


Durham in Hampshire’ came to be doubted in modern times. In 
the year 1883, when the ‘ Flora of Hampshire ’ was first published, 
the editor remarks that Maple Durham is in Oxfordshire, and 
suggests a possible misprint for Maple Durwell, near Basingstoke. 
In the second edition, which appeared only four years ago, we are 
told that in Morden’s Map of Hampshire in Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
Maple Durwell is written Mapledurham ; and the suggestion of a 
possible Maple Durham near Petersfield is abandoned. And yet 
this suggestion is the right one. Maple Durham was an ancient 
mansion situated in the tithing of Weston, in the parish of Buriton, 
some two miles from Petersfield on the Portsmouth road. Un- 
fortunately the house was pulled down some fifty years ago, but an 
old print of the sixteenth-century building shows it to have been 
of stately proportions. During the troubles of the Reformation 
period Maple Durham was owned by a Roman Catholic family of 
the name of Shelley, and the fine mansion was often a place of 
refuge for Roman priests. We are told that ‘at Mr. Shelley’s 
large Manor House of Mapledurham, and at the neighbouring 
farmhouse of Weston, priests were always sure to find a welcome, 
a place to say their Masses, and a secure hiding-place.’ Some- 
times as many as six or seven priests were in hiding at the same 
time. The place is frequently mentioned in the ‘ State Papers’ 
and other documents of the time. We learn that ‘at Maple- 
durham House there be great shifts for the hiding of priests, as 
under a little table was a vault, with a grating of iron for a light 
into the garden, as if it were a window of a cellar, and against the 
grating groweth rosemarye.’ And again, ‘ there is a hollow place 
in the parlour by the livery cupboard, where two men might well 
lie together, which hath many times deceived the searchers.’ The 
owner’s name, Mr. Henry Shelley, frequently occurs in the Lists 
of Roman Catholic recusants, and after much persecution the 
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poor man died in White Lion prison at Southwark in the year 
1585. 

It is a great pity that this fine old mansion, with its secret 
hiding-places and its many interesting associations, should have 
been destroyed. The same fate has also befallen the adjoining 
farmhouse of Weston, which seems to have been included in the 
Maple Durham property. It was pulled down before the year 
1776 ; and now, with the exception of a broken garden wall and 
a few crumbling foundations, no vestige of the buildings associated 
with the name of John Goodyer remains. 

At Maple Durham, then, either in the larger or the smaller 
house, Mr. John Goodyer lived during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. There he had a fine garden, or rather ‘ gardens 
and orchards,’ in which he cultivated rare and curious plants, 
He was wont to exchange seeds and herbs with other ‘ searchers 
after simples.’ We find him supplying the famous Mr. Parkinson 
with the seeds of wild lettuce, the juice of which plant, he says, 
hath ‘a very strong and grievous smell of opium.’ From Mr. 
John Coys, of North Ockington in Essex, he receives various strange 
species, such as ‘ Captaine Andreas Dorias his Wound-wort.’ We 
find him cultivating new fruits and vegetables, the Virginian water- 
melon or Pompion, ‘ no bigger nor larger than a great apple,’ and 
the Jerusalem artichoke which ‘ he tooke presently upon its first 
arrivall into Englend.’ ‘In An. 1617’ he received, we learn, ‘ two 
small roots thereof from Mr. Franguenell, of London, no bigger than 
hens egges,’ the one he planted, and the other he gave to a friend: 
* Myne,’ he adds, ‘ brought me a pecke of roots, wherewith I stored 
Hampshire.’ This is the first notice of the use of this vegetable in 
England, and it is interesting to learn the methods of its cooking. 


These roots are dressed divers wayes, some boile them in water, and after stew 
them with sacke and butter, adding a little ginger. Others bake them in pies, 
putting Marrow, Dates, Ginger, Raisons of the sun, Sacke, etc. Others some other 
way as they are led by their skill in Cookerie. But, in my judgement (says Mr. 
Goodyer) which way soever they be drest and eaten, they stirre and cause a winde 
within the body, and are a meat more fit for swine then men : yet some say they 
have actually eaten them, and have found no such windy qualitie in them. 


It is clear, from incidental notices, that Goodyer was deeply 
interested in horticulture, and the fact that he was the first, or 
among the first, to cultivate the Jerusalem artichoke in England 
is worthy of remembrance. He doubtless visited the different 
Physic Gardens, at that time beginning to spring up in various 
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parts of the country, such as those at Oxford and Holborn, the one, 
it may be, in company with Mr. William Brown, Fellow of Magdalen, 
and the other with old John Gerard himself, who cultivated, we are 
told, ‘ near eleven hundred sorts of plants.’ It was partly with 
a view to increasing the number of cultivated species that Goodyer 
made those botanical excursions to which we have alluded. Most 
interesting is it to trace his steps as he moved about the county of 
Hants in search of rare and unrecorded plants. <A few of his dis- 
coveries were made, it is true, in Surrey and Berks, but his own 
county was the main sphere of his investigations. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Maple Durham he met with several 
interesting species. He seems to have been the first to describe 
the male fern, which he found ‘ growing abundantly on the shadowie 
moist rockes by Maple-durham neere Petersfield, July 4, 1633,’ 
and the rare marsh fern which ‘ many yeares past I found in a very 
wet moore or bog, being the land of Richard Austen, called White- 
row Moore, where Peate is now digged, a mile from Petersfield : 
and this sixth of July, 1633, I digged up these many plants, and 
by them made this description. I never found it growing in any 
other place.’ On ‘the chalky hilly grounds by Maple Durham, 
now used as hop-gardens, he found ‘ growing plentifully wilde’ 
the local purple, round-headed Rampion, still to be seen on the 
downs near Butser Hill. But the most striking of all his discoveries 
not only around Buriton but as regards the entire British flora, 
consisted in a little aquatic plant, now known, after a Leipzig 
botanist, as Ludwigia. Goodyer found it, as we learn from a 
manuscript note in his copy of How’s ‘ Phytologia’ now preserved 
in the library of Magdalen College, Oxford, ‘in a little lake on the 
Moore at Petersfield.’ For nearly two hundred years his discovery 
remained unverified. The plant, however, was rediscovered about 
the year 1836 in Goodyer’s locality on Petersfield Heath, and in the 
moist summer of 1848 it was fairly plentiful, Dr. Bromfield tells 
us, in marshy spots near the great pond. Since then the plant 
has been repeatedly searched for in vain : it is just possible, how- 
ever, that it still exists in one locality in the New Forest. Else- 
where it is entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

In other parts of Hampshire, away from Maple Durham, Mr. 
Goodyer met with new and interesting species. As he journeyed 
on horseback down the Meon Valley he noted ‘the Bastard Tode- 
Flax growing wilde on the side of a chalkie hill, on the right hand 
of the way, as you go from Droxford to Poppie-hill.’ On the 
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third day of September 1621, he found the rare Sea-heath ‘ flower: 
ing on the ditch banks at Burseldon ferrey by the sea side.’ Riding 
“betweene Rake and Headly neere Wollmer Forest,’ where very 
few ferns are now to be found, he saw in January 1624, growing 
on the banks of a lane the ‘ Male English Maiden-haire fern in 
abundance, enough to lade an horse therewith.’ He was also 
the first to discover the Narrow-leaved Lungwort or ‘ Long-leaved 
Sage of Jerusalem’ (Pulmonaria angustifolia, L.) to be a British 
plant. He found it ‘May 25, anno 1620, flowring in a wood by 
Holbury house in the New Forest.’ This is one of our most interest- 
ing Hampshire plants, not only because it is confined almost 
entirely to the New Forest and the Isle of Wight, but also on account 
of the use made of it by the old herbalists in cases of pulmonary 
diseases. Another plant of famous medicinal virtue, which 
Goodyer found plentifully ‘in the unmanured inclosures of Hamp- 
shire and on chalky downes,’ was the Purging or Cathartic Flax, 
which he calls ‘ Mill-mountaine.’ His account of how he came to 
know the name and properties of this plant is so quaint as to be 
worth quoting in full. 


On the second of October 1617, going to Mr. Colsons shop an Apothecarie 
of Winchester, I saw this herbe lying on his stall, which I had scene growing long 
before ; I desired of him to know the name of it; he told mee that it was called 
Mill-mountaine ; and hee also told me, That being at Doctour Lake his house 
at Saint Crosse a mile from Winchester, seeing a man of his have this herb in his 
hand, he desired the name: hee told him as before, and also the use of it, which 
is this : 


Take a hand full of Mil-mountaine, the whole plant, leaves, seeds, floures and 
all, bruise it and put it in a smal tunne or pipkin of a pinte filled with White Wine, 
and set it on the embers to infuse all night, and drinke that Wine in the morning 
fasting. This Dr. Lake was afterwards made Bishop of Bathe and Wels, who 
always used this herbe as his physic, after the said manner, as his man affirmed. 


The medicinal qualities of plants had a great fascination for our 
friend Mr. Goodyer, as indeed they had for all the early botanists. 
He is ever on the look out for information as to the virtues of herbs, 
and he sometimes meets with it in unexpected quarters. The corn- 
parsley he had for years observed in the clay grounds around his 
home, but it was not till the year 1625 that he realised what a 
wonderful virtue it possessed. This is the story : 


I saw Mistris Ursula Leigh (then servant to Mistris Bilsom at Maple-durham, 
and now (5 Martii 1632) wife to Mr. William Mooring, Schoolemaster of Peters- 
field, a Towne neer the said Maple Durham) gather it in the wheate ershes about 
Maple Durham aforesaid, who told meo it was called Hone-wort, and that her 
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Mother Mistris Charitie Leigh, late of Brading in the Island of Wight, deceased, 
taught her to use it after the manner here expressed, for a swelling which she had 
in her lefte cheeke. which for many yeares would once a yeare at the least arise 
there, and swell with great heate, rednesse and itching, until by the use of this 
herbe it was perfectly cured and rose no more nor swelled, being now (5 Martgii 
1632) about twenty yeres since, only the fear remaineth tothisday. This swelling 
her mother called by the name of a Hone, but asking whether such tumors were in 
the said Isle usually called Hones she could not tell, by reason she was brought 
from Brading aforesaid young, and not being above twelve yeares old when she 
used the medicine. 


Mr. Goodyer then describes how, instructed by Mistris Leigh, 
the parsley should be used. 

Take one handfull of the greene leaves of the Hone-wort, and stamp them, put 
to it about halfe a pint or more of beer, straine it, and drink it, and so continue to 


drink the like quantity every morning fasting, till the swelling doth abate which 
with of in her was performed in the space of two weeks at the most. 


In one or two instances it is difficult to identify the plants 
found by Mr. Goodyer. The science of nomenclature was then 
in its infancy, and with regard to certain orders, such as the 
Orchidaceew, the essential differences were but little understood. 
It is therefore not surprising that some confusion has arisen. As an 
instance we may refer to a species called by Goodyer ‘ Palma 
Christi radice repente,’ or Creeping Satyrion, which grew, we 
learn, ‘ plentifully within a mile of a market Towne called Peters- 
field, in a moist meadow named Wood-mead, neere the path leading 
from Petersfield towards Beryton.’ What was this creeping- 
rooted orchis or Satyrion? From the description in Gerard, 
I should take it to be Epipactis palustris, or Marsh Helleborine, 
a species to be found in boggy situations in several parts of the 
county. It has been thought, however, to refer to a rare northern 
plant, found in certain fir-woods in Cumberland and Scotland. 
And to this plant has been given the name of Goodyera repens, in 
honour of our Hampshire botanist, who, it is suggested, might 
possibly have met with a specimen of this rare northern plant 
in the low-lying grounds between Petersfield and Maple Durham. 

John Goodyer died in the spring of 1664, and was buried, as he 
directed in his will, in ‘ the Churchyard of Buriton near his late 
wife.” No stone marks the spot, and no memorial exists to com- 
memorate his benefactions to the parish. To the poor of Weston, 
in which tithing Maple Durham, as we have said, was situated, he 
left his ‘ messuage dwelling-house together with all the barns 
stables outhouses and buildings and all the gardens and orchards 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. 156, N.S. 51 
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thereunto belonging,’ and some seventeen acres of meadow-land 
known as Halfpenny Land, then in the occupation of one Thomas 
Jacques. The ‘large house’ was afterwards sold for over 1,000I, 
the proceeds of which, now invested in Consols, together with the 
rent of the land, bring in an annual income of some 75l., which isa 
source of considerable benefit to the parish. Part of this sum is 
yearly expended in gifts of money and clothing, part in making 
allowances by way of encouragement to servant girls, and part 
in apprenticing the young lads of the tithing. The people of 
Buriton have, indeed, much cause for gratitude towards the good 
squire of Maple Durham, whose very name is now forgotten in 
the village. To his honoured friend and near neighbour, Leonard 
Billson, Esq., of West Maple Durham, who acted as one of his 
executors, and to whom a monument exists in Buriton church, 
Goodyer left ‘five pounds wherewith to buy himself a piece of 
plate.’ His main fortune was bequeathed to his nephew Edmund 
Yalden, who seems, on succeeding to the property, to have taken 
the name of Goodyer, for we notice it is a ‘ Mr. Yalden Goodyer, 
who furnished Dr. Christopher Merret with his uncle’s botanical 
manuscripts in view of the publication of the ‘ Pinax’ in 1666. 
Most of his books, however, except his ‘ book of Chirurgery called 
Ambrose Barry,’ which he left to ‘ John Westbrook Gentleman,’ 
one of the witnesses to his will, Goodyer bequeathed to ‘ Magdalen 
College in Oxen to be kept entirely in the library of the said college 
for the use of the said college.’ Some of these books, all of which 
are of a botanical nature, are interleaved and contain manuscript 
notes in Goodyer’s handwriting. They now bear the inscription 
‘ Ex dono Joh. Goodyer, generosi,’ a form which seems to suggest 
that the donor was not a Magdalen man, as he would in that case 
have been described as Fellow or Demy or the like. It has been 
conjectured that Goodyer’s connection with the college may have 
been due to the presence in it of Mr. William Browne, a well-known 
botanist already alluded to, who was resident as Demy and Fellow 
from about 1645 to 1678. If, as seems most likely, Goodyer was 
acquainted with him, the gift of botanical books to Magdalen 
Coliege is probably accounted for. 

We thus think of our seventeenth-century squire as interesting 
himself in herbalism and botany amid the political changes of the 
time. That he belonged, like his contemporary Izaak Walton, 
to the King’s party is rendered probable by the fact that he dates 
his will from ‘ the sixteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign 
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Lord Charles the Second,’ reckoning the beginning of the reign, 
not from the Restoration in 1660, but from the execution of Charles I. 
in 1649. But just as the ‘Compleat Angler,’ in company with 
‘honest Nat and R. Roe,’ went a-fishing along the banks of the 
Lea for chubs and trouts in the dangerous days of the Great Rebel- 
lion, so did our friend the squire of Maple Durham quietly continue 
his researches in herbalism in spite of the disturbances of the 
time. Rumours of Naseby and of Marston Moor might reach the 
little hamlet beneath the slopes of Butser, or the story of the 
sacking of Basing-house, in the north of the county, yet the course 
of the seasons moved quietly on, ‘ their glorious tasks in silence 
perfecting.” The summer migrants returned as usual to their 
ancient haunts, the swallows to the eaves of the manor-house, the 
swifts to the church tower, the cuckoo to the copse beside tbe 
stream. The long-leaved cowslips of Jerusalem continued every 
Easter-tide to put forth their blue and purple blossoms in the damp 
woods of Beaulieu Abbey, and the round-headed rampions on 
‘the chalkie hills’ by Maple Durham, while in the garden the 
flowering-plants succeeded each other in regular order, from the 
snowdrop in February to the hellebores at Christmas-time. And 
it was for these things that Mr. John Goodyer chiefly cared. More 
to him was the discovery of a new Geranium ‘in the beginning of 
August 1654’ than the assembling of Cromwell’s First Parliament 
in the autumn of that year. He was the Gilbert White of the 
seventeenth century. And, like the great naturalist of Selborne, 
he deserves to be remembered. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, 











WILDFOWL AND PARLAKIMEDi. 


Here happy souls (their blessed bower 
Free from the rude resort 
Of beastly people) spend the hours 
In harmless mirth and sport.—MicnazL Drayton. 


Tue rather inane question, ‘ Do you like India?’ may as a rule be 
answered summarily by a monosyllable. The answer depends 
less on the person than on the place where he is cast, for the varieties 
of life met with in India, the different kinds of interest, work, and 
sport, and the different conditions of climate and degrees of comfort 
and the reverse are incalculable. The question may mean ‘Do 
you like Dera Ismail Khan, Coconada, or Quilon?’ Yet the 
answer will infer a grotesque generalisation. India is everything 
and nothing, and everything between. There are places where 
life is an idyll, places where it is made just endurable by the pro- 
spect of furlough, places where one feels that one’s own particular 
case ought to be set beside the stories of Marsyas and Sisyphus in 
a classical dictionary, and places so hideous and unattractive that 
to escape from them one might consent to be immured perma- 
nently in a new mahogany-and-brass-fitted public-house outside 
Clapham Junction, if only to watch life through the windows. 
Everyone has his own peculiar social ideals and takes his own 
intellectual equipment with him wherever he goes, but to content 
the ordinary man the country must provide somewhere to ride or 
at least a good deal to shoot. If there is plenty of room to let a 
horse out and good shooting as well, and if in addition to these 
advantages the place has some natural beauty of its own and a 
certain sylvan or desert, as well as human, charm, the dweller 
there can pity folk who dwell anywhere else, and the retired Anglo- 
Indian who has had the wit or luck to live in such a place, though 
only for a short time, when he is asked the trite old question, 
“Do you like India?’ will unhesitatingly answer ‘ Yes.’ For by 
a special providence that accounts for all that is optimistic in man, 
such places live in the mind when the horror of a clammy back- 
water in Bengal or one’s own particular gridiron elsewhere is for- 
gotten. 
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Of course this is prefatory to an appreciation, a eulogy it may 
be, of a certain sequestered valley and haunt of wildfowl, which 
I always think of when people ask me if I like India. The tribute 
mustout. It is Parlakimediin Ganjam. A beautiful name worthy 
of the place, and not to be pronounced with the English ‘a’ as if 
it were a new kind of indoor game, but with the soft Hunterian ‘a’ 
and a purring ‘r’ as a Scotchman would pronounce ‘ pearl,’ the 
second accent being on the antepenultimate syllable. Parlakimedi, 
as if the word had been conceived by a poet to lend music to his 
hexameters— 

Deep in the bosky shade of the Parlakimedi valleys. 


If you want to see India as it has been the last few thousand years 
go to Parlakimedi. It is true there is a new college and a brand 
new palace, but these toys look as if some meddler had introduced 
them just to see if they were any good, and as if the honest folk 
finding they were not had left them there looking as incongruous 
as a model of a Hottentot village stuck in a glass exhibition house. 
Big as they are they are too much by-the-way to make the place 
look hybrid ; rather, they are so palpably incidental that they 
emphasise the inveterate Brahminism of Parlakimedi—that is to 
say, the constitutional inability of the inhabitants to depart 
in any detail from the ritual prescribed by Manu, that legendary 
old man whom they make responsible for their instinct of 
segregation, attributing to him the narrow and prohibitive re- 
strictions that have bound them up in close corporations since 
Vedic times. 

The houses of the astrologers on the other hand are part of the 
place. There is a whole street of them, the walls polished and 
clean, rising from a high plinth and covered with pictures and 
designs which might be the signs of the zodiac, but are not. The 
passage opens into a wide courtyard, at the back of which stands 
a substantial house barely discernible from the road through the 
narrow lintel, for in this land either through respect to the Raja 
who alone might possess a substantial roof, or by his command, 
or out of fear of making any display of property the rule has held 
through many centuries that the buildings abutting on the street 
should be thatched. Perhaps a few generations ago, before we 
crippled the oppressor, the doors in many of the houses were so 
contrived that the interior buildings could not be seen. The 
astrologers indeed may have been exempt from the rule, for they 
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were and are still, though insidiously, the most influential men in 
the place, and the Raja in his uncomfortable English palace is 
guided by their oracles, which are of course incapable of any new 
or subversive utterance. 

The autocrat himself, if he is like other Rajas of the district, 
belongs to the most prescribed and fettered class in Hindustan. 
He can have few, if any friends, and intimacy even with his relatives 
is impossible in strictly orthodox families, for palace etiquette, 
founded on suspicion, forbids any free intercourse between father 
and son, and brother and brother. It is often impossible for 
neighbours of similar rank and caste to meet, since each family 
has its own ideas about its relative dignity and importance, and 
the traditions of no two families correspond. ‘A’ may not take 
more than six steps forward from the gadi to meet ‘ B’; and the 
pride of ‘ B’s ’ ancestors, respected by the family from a date before 
Asoka, makes it impossible for him to proceed more than three 
steps beyond the threshold to meet ‘A.’ Consequently there is 
an irreducible space between. 

There are many such spaces, and they give a kind of cellular 
tissue to the community, which no doubt preserves its existence. 
The provision implies in the framers of the mechanism an obscure 
and penetrating wisdom, which in its fixity seems to operate as 
surely and instinctively as the immanent and plastic spirit which 
informs nature. The cell that by evading the law ceases to pursue 
its function is destroyed as far as the social fabric is concerned, 
which to the Hindu is life. Therefore the fabric is indestructible. 
Whether it is worth preserving on the terms prescribed by Manu 
is another thing. 

At Parlakimedi there is one man who has decided that it is not. 
In a little round hut of wattle and grass, shaped like a dove-house, 
propped against a galvanised wire telegraph pole, and offering little 
protection from the sun and rain, lives an outcast of the fisher 
caste, who gave up his birthright more than forty years ago for a 
Pariah woman, and ever since has lived apart from his kind. Near 
by in more substantial houses, thatched but floored with chunam 
and exposing narrow verandahs to the streets, where two or three 
may lie abreast, live the people to whom he belonged. They speak 
to him if they meet him on the road and help him sometimes when 
ague catches him and he cannot make nets fast enough to live. 
Outside his hut squats a woman, short and angular, of indefinite 
age. Her hair is still black and hangs in clots like pictures of 
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Medusa in the school books—it is easier to search so. Her eyes 
are like a wounded worm. Her skin is wrinkled into weals and her 
mouth and nose hazily intermingled as in the snout of an animal. 
She is the subject of his romance. Over the pair the telegraph 
wires stretch and messages fly between stout brokers quoting 
stocks and dividends, and the man and the woman are nearer in 
spirit to these practical folk than is anyone else in the place. For 
in spite of the palace and its billiard table, and the college with 
its English text-books, its affiliation to the Madras University 
and its professor, the antiquary with his ear-trumpet and volu- 
minous European correspondence, they are the most English-minded 
people in Parlakimedi because they once dared to take a risk and 
meet a responsibility. 

I remember a smell as of cowslips oozing up from the scum of 
the jhils, at each end of the town. The fisherman used to sit on 
the ghat steps and bake his old bones in the sun. The thought 
of him always brings to my mind the fragrance of cowslips in the 
clay meadows of High Suffolk, just as the patches of sunshine 
glimmering on the dim purple background of the mountains behind 
the jhil, when a shaft of light broke through a cloud, used to recall 
the golden harvest fields by the Suffolk coast. 

It was the jhils that made the place a paradise. A mile to the 
north and south of the town were great expanses of water covered 
with pink and purple lotus flowers, haunted by innumerable wild- 
fowl, and encompassed by wide stretches of swampy ground that 
held the snipe all through the season. In the background rose 
gaunt and splintered hills, a chaos of rose-coloured loam and rock 
that bevelled off into the lemon green of the plain. Behind them 
towered the thickly-forested ranges of the Eastern Ghats that 
extend far west into the central provinces, and whose highest 
peaks, Deva Giri (4960 feet) and Mahenda Giri (5130 feet) over- 
look Parlakimedi to the north and south. The distinctive charm 
of the country lies in the blending and compromise of opposites, 

in the promontory of smooth rock jutting into the rice fields, the 
swampy inlet of marsh penetrating into the bed-rock of the hills, 
the harmony of red, grey, and green, barren and fertile, ‘the 
desert and the sown,” the metallic glitter and soft tropical sheen, 
each standing as the happy relief and complement of the other in 
a perpetual eirenicon of sunshine, whatever their old cosmic dif- 
ference may have been. 

There were other jhils beyond the hills, and the shooting 
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belonged to whoever liked to take it. I had it all to myself for 
two seasons. The birds used to lie in the tufted grass beside the 
water and far out in the surrounding paddy fields, but became 
thinner as one went farther from the jhil. It took a good half 
day for a single gun to go over one of these snipe grounds, and with 
ordinary good sport a hundred cartridges would be fired off before 
noon. When birds were thick if one cared to go over the ground 
twice it was easy to double one’s bag. Or there was the alterna- 
tive of putting out on the jhil for duck. With much calling and 
halloaing I used to gather in a few of the picturesque fishermen 
who plied their canoes all day among the lotus flowers, setting their 
wicker traps and leaning over their prows intent on spearing rohi, 
alert as kingfishers. Two of their dug-outs were roped together, 
and one sat on a connecting thwart with a leg in each. After a 
few shots other fishermen would come in from distant parts of the 
jhil and help to beat up the duck or retrieve the wounded. They 
had a genius for spearing birds as they dived into the weeds and 
came up for a second to breathe. Shooting alone one had to work 
hard for six brace; for, thick as the duck were, there were no islands 
on the jhil, and no cover to speak of. For a moment or two when 
they were cornered and turned back overhead one needed a second 
gun. Then one might wait long for another shot. Still every day 
brought its peculiar chances and one was held on the jhil by a 
subtle fascination till sunset, when all the lotus flowers, pink, white 
and purple, took on the same torchlight glow. 

At Christmas time and on the happy occasions when a dozen 
guns could be collected there were days to remember. 

The two jhils to the north and south of the town were called 
poetically the ‘Rama Sagram,’ and ‘Sita Sagram’—‘ Sagram’ 
being a high-flown Sanskrit word for ‘sea.’ I was admitted into 
the pleasaunce of the Rama Sagram one March at the end of the 
wildfowl season, when nearly all self-respecting duck were in Central 
Asia or Tibet. A few common teal were left, and of course the 
despised whistler, and myriads of cotton teal,? which give one 
good shooting when there is nothing else. The day’s bag, humble 
in quality, gave my friend occasion to refer to Hume and Marshall, 
and I was introduced to those rare volumes for the first time and 
read about the thirty-six species of duck and geese which visit 
' Dendrocygna Javanica, the smaller whistling teal. 


* Nettopus Coromandelianus. 


3 Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon. ‘The book is now out of print. 
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India in the cold weather. The illustrations were soon familiar, 
and also the details of the plumage, feet and web ; the colour and 
length of the bill, and above all the distribution of the species. 
But there were eight and a half months before the wildfowl them- 
selves would come. No schoolboy ever looked forward to an 
event with such impatience, and no volume could ever have been 
more essential to a bookworm’s peace of mind than volume III. of 
Hume and Marshall was to mine. 

In the hot weather I went to the coast, where some desultory 
wildfowling helped to keep me in patience. We left Parlakimedi 
at midnight, and driving four stages in the dark reached the sea. 
At Parlakimedi the air was stifling. There was not the faintest 
breeze. With Khuskus and verandah tatties and Palghat mats 
to sleep on and punkahs going day and night the bungalow was 
habitable no more. But in four hours a fresh breeze was playing 
on us and a tussore silk suit was not enough to keep one warm. 
Until the rains fall this coast wind blows continuously and makes 
the seaside almost as refreshing as the hills, though only a few 
miles inland the same wind beating over a surface of sun-baked 
rock and sand becomes as hot as a furnace blast. 

The great tracts of marsh and lake that lie just within the sand 
dunes exposed to these winds and the full orchestra of the surf 
are called in local speech the ‘tamparahs.’ Thither I used to ride 
at four in the morning on a pony which saw many things that 
were hidden to me and caused great alarm to the women of the 
fishing villages, who threw themselves screaming into the prickly 
pear hedges deaf to all assurances of good will. It was certainly 
a ghostly hour and place, and when I arrived at the tamparah with 
the sun thousands of herons and multitudinous aquatic birds rose 
uneasily clouding the air and filling me with surmises of more 
precious fowl that lay hid. The fishermen befriended me. With 
the first light they began to throw nets, spear rohi, and haul in the 
traps set overnight. Their dug-outs would constantly disturb the 
cotton teal that flew backwards and forwards from end to end of 
the lake. I could not get near them in a boat, but by wading out 
into a narrow channel and half concealing myself behind a reed 
screen placed there to guide the fish into the nets I got good sport. 
I shot there several mornings and every day the birds became 
wilder and warier and flashed over the screen at a furious rate as 
if they were running the gauntlet and seemed rather to enjoy the 
fun. 
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Sometimes one or two larger fowl would beat round bewildered 
and suspicious, and a wedge after approaching and wheeling back 
many times would pass over the reed screen. These were the spot- 
bill, the only duck proper that have two minds about leaving India 
for the hot weather. I blessed them for this indecision and the 
vivid colour they lent to the bag. 

There was little other variety in it. The common whistler, 
a rank and unsavoury bird, fell sometimes as a concession to an 
early risen sais, and twice the larger whistling teal ' added another 
species. The latter, a rare bird, shy and difficult of approach, was 
only to be won by strategy. When I found he was not to be 
approached in a dug-out covered never so warily with green reeds 
and propelled almost imperceptibly from behind I had to manceuvre 
to catch him flighting. I had noticed that at sunset they flew 
north, as I believed, to the Chilka Lake, and as they returned in 
the early morning they would pass within gunshot over a narrow 
straggling swamp where there was an island with some bushes and 
tufts of reeds. Here I found cover and shot two or three as they 
flew over. Fulva was the only variety I shot by the coast ; but 
for mere shooting there was always the cotton teal, a strong, hardy 
little bird, fast, and dodgy on the wing, not bad eating, and in 
season any time from October to the rains. Whatever else failed 

thanks to him I always used to ride home with a fair bag and the 
conviction that cotton teal driven overhead in a high wind from 
all sides and at all angles and elevations give one as good shooting 
as one could wish. 

But this coast shooting was merely an impatient parenthesis. 
It was not the real thing. The resident birds which haunt Ganjam, 
with the exception of a casual spotbill, are coarse fowl, and one 
does not waste shot on them in the cold weather. The migrants 
are the aristocrats. The north is their home, and they descend 
on India like the old Moslem invaders, and make off again when 
they have had their fill of the Aryan preserves, seasoned for the 
real business of life. In discipline, energy and singleness of purpose, 
they are like the Norsemen and as different from the indigenous 
fowl as the English bluejacket from the bunniah in the bazaar. 
They fly in extended squadrons with an immutable purpose straight 
for the south, and when they return to their old haunts you may 
hear them winging over the bungalow with a noise like tearing 
calico. In a few hours, perhaps a day or two—no one knows their 
! Dendrocygna fulva. 
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haunts or the duration of their flight—they will be skirmishing on 
the waters of the high Tibetan tableland, or on 


Some frozen Caspian reed bed, 


where the ice still glistens among the brown rushes by the shore. 
No wonder these birds are welcomed by the wildfowler, heralding 
as they do the cold weather with their message from the north. 
These perhaps have flown over Lhasa, and the holy gompas of 
Tibet ; some south-east from Issik Kul; some south-west from 
Koko Nor. Who knows that the clumsy shoveller wobbling in 
the village tank was not a week ago breasting the waves of Issik 
Kul? For my own part I never saw a flight of duck but I fell under 
the spell and vowed a pilgrimage to the holy and enchanted land 
whence they came. 

I returned to Parlakimedi with the rains at the end of June, 
and there were still four and a half months before the migratory 
duck came in. In October and even in the last half of September 
I haunted the jhils with a keen eye on the horizon and illusive 
hopes built on the records of early migrants noted in ‘The Game 
Birds of India.’ I knew nothing of the district and could only 
learn that duck were plentiful, what duck nobody knew. Out of 
the sky somewhere, tumbling among the brown reeds or the lotus 
flowers, would fall the substantial replicas of those plates I knew 
so well, and I would not need the plates to identify them. It was 
alate season. In the first week of November I saw a flock of teal. 
Ten days later one of the first wedge of invaders that passed over- 
head struck the water like a missile. It was a female tufted 
pochard. The next day an army of birds arrived, and the season 
had begun. 

It was not difficult to get together a few guns in the cold weather 
and shoot the jhils systematically. And what weather it was! 
We started in a nipping air through country white with dew and 
gossamer. In a little while the pearly mist dissolved and revealed 
the range of hills through which one was to penetrate somehow to 
reach the jhil. There was never any doubt about the day, no 
rain or sleet or shivering outside a covert with fingers too numbed 
to feel the trigger, but always a flawless arc of sky and a genial sun. 
At the best of seasons the only uncertainty was in the nature of 
the sport. Nothing had been prepared, not a head had been 
reared. All one could count on was a good number of birds. 
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No one knew where they came from or what their next cara. 
vanserai might be, and what tactics they might pursue baffled 
conjecture. 

After the first report of a gun the surface of the jhil quivered, 
and the air crackled with a sound that can only be described as 
‘hurtling.’ It was like shredding different kinds of cloth, or the 
reverberation of distant cannon in a pent-up valley. The ear of 
the old wildfowler is tuned to that music, and he can often dis- 
tinguish the flight of different species in the dark, but this was an 
orchestra to puzzle him. Generally the pintail were the first to go. 
They would rise up high out of range and after wheeling once or 
twice to make a strategic reconnaissance leave the field to the 
enemy. The gadwall, spotbill and widgeon would sweep the jhil 
and settle several times before making off. The pochards were 
the laggards, especially the red crest, the heaviest and handsomest 
of the Indian duck. The females would often make off in a body 
and leave the drakes behind. No bird is so easily marked at a 
distance. The coal-black against the white of the body and the 
beautiful chestnut neck are distinguishable at a hundred and 
twenty yards, and at fifty one could see the yellow buff on the 
crest. The red-crested pochard generally made up the bulk of the 
bag with a sprinkling of spotbill and gadwall and common teal; 
the garganey, the common pochard, and the tufted pochard were 
less numerous ; there were often a shoveller or two and perhaps a 
ruddy shell-drake or a comb-duck. The pintail were too elusive, 
but paid for it in flighting. The mallard and white-eye did not 
come so far south. But there was always the chance of a casual 
visitor ; that was half the charm of the sport. I expected the 
pink-head (caryophyllacea) and the scaup. One day I felt sure 
I would come across their haunts, some lonely swamp by the coast 
separated from the breakers by a belt of white sand dunes, or some 
natural basin in the hills a mile or two inland, where the crack of a 
gun is rarely heard. Then amongst a heap of pochard and spotbill 
and other common fowl there would be a rose-pink neck with a 
black bar at the throat, or a dull green crest and black body and 
black and white wings, the last a dowdy bird, but one that would 
make up for days of vain hopes and disappointment. 

At noon every whole or sane bird had flown, the boats gathered 
for lunch and we counted the spoil. Afterwards some of us put out 
again to collect the wounded, while others skirted round the jhil 
for snipe. Retrieving the pochard was a sport in itself; the 
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‘tufters ’ rose for the fraction of a second only and needed a quick 
eye and concentrated shot. 
~ Such was a typical day’s small game shooting in Ganjam which 
livered, § is far from being the best district for wildfowling in India. I have 
ibed ag & often wondered why estate-owners who find pheasant-rearing too 
or the | expensive do not let their shooting and spend the cold weather 
. ear of # in the east. Not at Parlakimedi if they are going to make a 
en dis. | business of it, for there is too little cover there and the jhils are too 
was anf far apart. For a record bag one should go to Scinde or the jhils 
t to go. | by the Ganges in Bengal, or for snipe to Upper Burma. For my 
snce or § own part I could not be happier anywhere with a gun than at 
to the § Parlakimedi. It was the very desultoriness of the sport that 
he jhil § fascinated me. For duck the more guns and the more drilling 
s were & the better; but snipe shooting is the ideal sport for the solitary 
somest § man who is happy enough to be in the open air, immune from all 
» body obligations save those of sport, which mean the observance of 
1 at a — certain decencies and instinctive traditions in one’s behaviour to 
1d the @ the wild creatures. It is a kind of shooting that borrows a great 
d and § deal of its attraction from locality. Discipline spoils it. The 
n the @ conditions are least congenial, I think, when there is a line of guns 
of the § drawn up in a vista of dull, interminable, flat, featureless paddy 
teal; § fields, where one is tied to one’s own furrow all day with nothing 
| were | to distinguish the ground that has been shot over from the ground 
aps af where one is to shoot, and apparently no reason why the birds should 
usive, | lie in one field more than another. But in recalling the happiest 
d not § conditions my mind runs to that amphitheatre in the hills, the 
‘asual |) purple mountains all round, the marsh encroaching on the lake, 
1 the § and the initiative with oneself whether to potter deviously and 
sure | explore or to work methodically over old ground. It is difficult 
coast || to say wherein lies the greater charm, in remembering where birds 
some |} have lain before and in putting them up, as one generally does, 
cofa | in the same place, or in indulging one’s instinct for locality which 
otbill |} is so seldom amiss after a season, and which can hazard to a nicety 
ith a § the conditions of bent, grass and mud the captious snipe prefers. 
- and There was a kind of weed to be found in the discoloured ooze 
ould § of the reedbeds by the Sita Sagram—particularly where they were 
seamed with a rusty iron deposit borne upwards by an under- 
ered | ground spring—where one used to flush a wisp of snipe every few 
t out yards. I think the first time I realised the honest and legitimate 
jhil | advantage of sensation over all theories and gropings of the mind 
the | was one morning when I had discovered this rusty ooze and benefited 
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by it. I understood that one must feel life before one can conceive 
its meaning, and almost simultaneously with the discovery, per- 
haps a little before it, came a blind felicity of hand and eye by 
which I was able to convert every snipe that rose from the ground 
into a heap of inert feathers. I sat on a sunny bank and thought 
about it. I was a hedonist with a great pity for those who were 
not. It was early in the day, I had my record bag, and a horse to 
carry me to another jhil. Needless to say the physical inspiration 
has never returned. 

It was a melancholy day when I put up my gun for the last 
time at Parlakjmedi. It was the third week in March, and the 
last companies of wildfowl were thinking of going away. Before 
they came back I would be in a busy, civilised place, where one 
never saw a live duck unless it were inside a wire netting, or a snipe 
which was not draped in watercress and stuck on a piece of toast 
under the alias of * Bécassine.’? I had been shooting all the morn- 
ing by the Rama Sagram, where the snipe had gathered for migra- 
tion. You could put them up everywhere, in the jhil itself among 
reeds growing in three feet of water, in the green dew-fed horse 
gram, in the dry grass of the bunds where the paddy fields were 
baked as hard as macadam, even among the ashes of a burnt reed 
bed. A few duck were left on the jhil, and after the first shot a 
flock of spotbill rose up, and separated into twos and threes. They 
were unsettled with the heat, and off their guard, and a wedge 
came circling within range. One fine old drake with a gorgeous 
wing bar fell at my feet. It was the last gift of Parlakimedi, save 
those happy memories which are perennial. 


EDMUND CANDLER. 
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OLD SANDY. 


Tuts is the story of aschool ona hill. Neither the school nor the 
hill is Harrow. To be accurate, the hills are many and the school 
stands on a terrace, overlooking the shires. 

It was not on the terrace that ‘ Old Sandy ’ stood that speech- 
day afternoon. He was down at the foot of the grounds, where 
the Baths and Fives Courts are. He was looking up at the ivy-clad 
college buildings that have for background the purple goodness 
of the eternal hills—the hills up and down which generations of 
Belboro boys have climbed, hot-foot, Easter term after Easter 
term, in the silly season between the death of football and the 
birth of the game of games. And since he had lived with the school 
and the hills and the boys for thirty years these things were all in 
allto him. They were, in fact, Old Sandy’s life. 

Now he was going—going at the end of the term. The Council 
had no further use for him. They had told him so with much 
circumlocution and an infinity of compliments and thanks. Littera 
scripta manet he had quoted to himself when the neatly-turned 
letter had reached him. And though he had put his death-warrant 
into the fire he was justified of his proverb. Yes; the written 
words would remain—for the simple reason that they were written 
on his heart. 

It was all the doing of the new Head. The old Head, who 
had loved Old Sandy and known him for almost the greatest asset 
in the school’s success, had died in harness. The second master 
was a man of straw. The Council decided that the school needed 
new blood. They had sent to Eton for the best man Eton could 
spare. And they got him. He brought them strength. But 
with it he brought a certain impetuousness and a marked intolerance 
of age. 

There was, on the face of it, something to be said for the Head’s 
point of view. Old Sandy’s methods were undeniably slow. It 
was only those upon whom they had been tried who knew them 
to be correspondingly sure. He would take a whole term to get 
his form through a dozen odes of Horace or five hundred lines of 
Sophocles, and the Head, who was himself a rusher, heard this 
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frowned, and made up his mind. He didn’t realise that what 
Old Sandy taught, he taught more thoroughly than any master 
on the staff. How, too, could the Head discover in one short term 
that Old Sandy had the priceless gift of making his boys love 
their work, that they would have died for him, collectively or 
singly, just asneed arose? Still less could the Head know of the 
hundreds of old boys who wrote still to the old man, of the sons 
they sent to the school because of him, of the affection with which 
men, running up against each other in clubs abroad, would mention 
his name. So the Head, who had the faults of his qualities, spoke 
straight to the Council, and the Council, saying to themselves 
‘ This is astrong man,’ did his bidding without question. Therefore, 
at the end of the term, Old Sandy would pass from Belboro life for 
good and all. 

Out into the crisp upland air the bell-tower chimed its call; 
the flanking houses that studded the grounds downwards to right 
and left of the school buildings emptied themselves of boys ; with 
them came parents top-hatted or bedecked ; sisters walked proudly 
with brothers who pointed out this and that landmark, such and 
such a spot where Morrison had driven the straightest, hardest 
drive of the year, or Merriless had caught the Repton captain in 
the long field and won the great match. 

And this was to be no ordinary speech-day. For Lorrimer 
was coming back—General Lorrimer, the one really great soldier 
that the school had turned out in its just fifty-year-old life. Twenty- 
five years ago he had left, twenty-three of them he had been abroad, 
hardly one of them—through first luck, then persistence, and, finally, 
admitted capacity—he had not spent in some little or big campaign. 
Now he had a peerage and a dozen letters to follow his name. Few 
schools turn out more Blues than Belboro, none for their size win 
more scholarships or pass more men into the Government service. 
But Lorrimer was its only great General, the star-product of the 
place. The Head, who had a genius for judicious advertisement, 
had seized his opportunity. Lord Lorrimer had been pressed to 
come down. The invitation found him willing enough. By some 
happy chance (he had gone up for Woolwich at the end of his last 
term) he had never received a form prize which had been his due. 
Now he was to be given it. The thing was to be paragraphed and 
puffed. The result would be more boys next term. For all his 
impetuosity the Head had brains and flair. He meant to send the 
school along as never before. 
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Down on the iron seat, where the Baths and the Fives Courts are, 
Qld Sandy heard the carillon. It was to him the knell that an- 
nounced the death of his life’s work. But though he was the only 
master in the school who never played games he was as sound a 
sportsman as any of them. He took his mortar-board from his 
knees, stroked out its dishevelled tassel, set it firmly on his head, 
got up, and adjusted his gown. Then, with set teeth, he began 
to walk across the grounds, over the junior and senior turfs (that 
are cut clean and green out of the hills), and up the steep bank 
beyond, till he reached the wide walk which leads to the terrace 
fronting the college steps. There—fora sudden stitch had stabbed 
his side—he paused a moment todraw breath. A running, panting 
boy of his own form caught him up. Old Sandy turned and smiled. 

‘Hullo, Symes!’ he said. ‘ You’re late. We’re both late!’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Symes breathlessly. ‘Someone collared 
one of my bootlaces, and I’ve been running round the house hunting 
for a substitute for the last ten minutes. At last I had to get a 
piece of string and stick it in the ink and put it in my boot. But’ 
—he pulled at his right trouser as he spoke—‘ but I don’t suppose 
anyone “Il notice it, sir.’ 

Old Sandy laughed. ‘I don’t suppose they will,’ he conceded. 
‘They'll have something else to look at, Symes.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ the boy panted, ‘ has Lorrimer turned up yet? There 
was a rumour in the House just now that he wasn’t coming.’ 

Old Sandy’s lips pressed together tight and close, as if he fought 
with some strong emotion—and won. Then he half turned to his 
interlocutor : 

‘Lord Lorrimer has written to the Head to say that he’s coming, 
Symes; and I think I know him well enough to answer for his 
keeping his word.’ 

The boy looked up quickly. An added respect for his master 
came with the knowledge that he had known his hero. 

‘Were you here with—was he in your form, sir? What was 
he like then? I mean, could you tell he was going to be a great 
man ?’ 

They were on the terrace now, the broad masters’ steps before 
them, the low door of the boys’ entrance away on the right. Old 
Sandy stopped dead and put an arm on Symes’ shoulder. 

‘If it wasn’t the end of term,’ he said, ‘ I should ask the form 
to do me an essay on “ What is Greatness?” But as we break 
up to-morrow I’ll answer your question. Lorrimer showed no more 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, 156, N.S. 52 
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signs of greatness in those days than you do now—and you’ve g 
better chance than he had, because he’s set you an example. Now 
run like a hare, Symes, or you'll get shut out!’ And Old Sandy 
walked up the stone steps, through the long corridor into the 
masters’ common room. 

Nobody took any notice of him there. Once, in the old Head’s 
time, he had been a power. Now he was a nonentity, who to-morrow 
would begone. Silently he took his hood from a cupboard, silently 
he robed himself, then, mingling with the long file of masters, he 
went slowly up the great staircase and into the big schoolroom by 
the masters’ door. Obliged to seat himself on the platform, he 
hid himself as far as circumstances allowed. The big semicircle 
of chairs had only one row, and he could not get behind anyone 
else. The speeches began. A Latin oration came first. Old 
Sandy had written it himself. But the words, that in other year 
he had been accustomed to listen to with proper pride in his own 
scholarship and gift for phrase-turning, fell now on his deaf, 
unheeding ears. 

His eyes wandered round the platform, then down on to the floor 
of the great room. The old boys—many of them his friends and 
correspondents—were trying to catch his glance. But he didn’t 
see them. He forgot even that Lord Lorrimer wasn’t on the 
platform. The sea of faces made him dizzy, got on his nerves, 
The room swam, the figures rocked, and the walls closed in like a 
dungeon of the Inquisition. Once more the sharp pain stabbed 
his side. And in his ears a song sounded without cessation—a 
song of three words that his silent lips echoed and framed. ‘I am 
going, I am going,’ it sang with cruel insistence ; and the unspoken 
burden burned into his brain. Suddenly he felt himself about to 
faint. With a big effort he pulled himself together. He forced 
himself to look at the great boards on the walls—the gilt-lettered 
boards on which the names of boys who had passed this or that 
examination, or won such and such a scholarship, were painted 
year, by year. He tried to think of boy after boy whom he 
had ‘known and helped and befriended. But this only changed 
the burden that buzzed in his brain. ‘I got him on, I got him on,’ 
it sang, as his eyes ran down the list. And in desperation his hands 
clutched at the side of his bentwood chair. 

Just then the oration of the moment came to an end. There 
was a roaring, riotous outburst of applause. Next a momentary 
lull. Then a tremendous overpowering clamour and shout. Lord 
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Lorimer had come quietly on to the platform at the side. He 
had been recognised immediately. Those on the platform could 
only guess at the clamour’s cause. The Head frowned, rose from 
his seat, and held up his hand for silence. Just then the senior 
prefect plucked him by the gown. The Head swung round angrily, 
but heard the whispered sentence. His face cleared. He turned 
and walked to where Lord Lorrimer stood, square-shouldered, 
square-jawed, and wide-browed, but looking horribly uncomfort- 
able. The Head pressed the great man to his own chair, the only 
vacant one on the platform. Meantime the school shouted. There 
was a contest of politeness. Lord Lorrimer stood biting his 
iron-grey moustache, absolutely refusing to accept the honour. 
Then suddenly his eye brightened. He whispered something to 
the Head, strode across the platform to where Old Sandy sat, and 
gripped the master’s hand. Old Sandy tried to get up. Lord 
Lorrimer wouldn’t let him. Then, in the swift silence that had 
followed the shouting, he squatted on, the floor at Old Sandy’s feet, 
and sat leaning back against the old chap’s knees. Nothing could 
have been simpler and less affected—nothing more, undesignedly, 
theatrical. ‘I’m all right here, thanks,’ he said to the Head, 
‘quite all right. Please go on.’ 

What happened after that doesn’t matter. Orations were given ; 
a Dean interminably prosed, his speech heavy with thick, sloppy 
sentiment and allusions to a distinguished General who was an 
honour to the school. But somehow it didn’t matter. Nothing 
would have mattered. Nobody heard or cared. Their eyes were 
on the man the King had delighted to honour—on the man who 
seemed to find his pleasure in sitting at an old man’s feet. It was 
only Old Sandy who heard and saw and remembered everything. 
For to him the coming of Lorrimer was as some strange, vitalising 
elixir that set new blood in his veins, that gave fresh sight to his 
tired eyes, that quickened and renewed his brain. He saw the 
rows of old boys in the front benches; he drank in their grateful 
homage; he knew that, like Lord Lorrimer, they, too, loved him 
for good and kind things done. It was, for him, a veritable apo- 
theosis, a setting among the gods. And he thought, ‘ I am justified 
of my children, and I can face to-morrow with a joyful heart.’ 

At last the Head rose again and spoke. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘ there is one final thing to be done. Twenty-five years ago 
a boy called Lorrimer, who went to London to sit for an examination, 
left the school a few days before the end of the term. He never 
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received the form prize which was due to him. It is with th 
greatest pleasure that I ask General Lord Lorrimer to come forwan 
and receive the long-deferred reward of his good work in the Summer 
Term of eighteen eighty-three.’ 

For fully five seconds nobody shouted. In a hardly credibk 
silence the school saw Lorrimer put his hand on Old Sandy’s kne 
and pull himself up. Brick-red against the blackness of his coat 
his face showed and shone. As he came across the platform ty 
receive the copy of Creasy’s ‘ Decisive Battles’ the torrent burst 
Long after he had taken his prize and bowed his acknowledgments 
to the Earl’s wife who presented the book it lasted and shook 
Then individual cries began to make themselves heard. Someon 
shouted ‘Speech!’ The huge room took up the call and echoed 
it. Lord Lorrimer stood biting his moustache. The Head hell 
up his hand. The clamour stilled. Lorrimer took a step forward. 

‘I’m awfully obliged to you chaps,’ he said. ‘ It’s no end gool 
of you to make such a fuss. But I’m not going to make: 
speech. (Shouts of ‘ Yes, yes.’) Ithink you’ve listened to enough 
speeches for a bit. But any way what I should like to say is that 
though I’ve had a good slice of luck, and things have happened ti 
come off, I should never have done anything at all if it hadn’t been 
for the trouble that Mr. Sandys took with me when I was her. 
If it hadn’t been for him I should never have got into the Servie 
at all. Nobody knows how good he was to me, and I daresay ther 
are heaps of men here who can say the same thing. There isn 
an old boy in India or any colony—I’ve been in most of them- 
who doesn’t agree with me; and before I sit down I want to thank 
him from the bottom of my heart, for myself and all of them.’ 

Now the history of a school speech-day is nearly all shouting 
and any given shout is very like another. But after the heal 
prefect had called for three cheers for General Lorrimer, and the 
roof still stayed, an old boy leaped upon a chair and demandel 
three more for Mr. Sandys. At that five hundred boys and tw 
hundred grown men proved the school’s architect to have been 
good man and a true. Then, at a sign from the Head, who hai 
begun to feel that somehow this wasn’t his innings, and that it was 
time it was declared closed, the choir-master, standing at the pian 
on the platform, played the opening bars of the carmen, whic 
Old Sandy had written in his hot youth and had given to the 
school for a gift of love. As is their use at such times, the boys 
joined hands, and the old boys joined hands, too,, while stranger 
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parents gripped stranger-parents and sang ‘lalala’ to the tune. A 
vast, throbbing see-saw of arms swung rhythmically up and down; 
a stout, windy gale rushed across the big room like a caged wild 
beast, and the dust rose upwards till those on the platform were 
almost hidden from those below. At the end of each yerse you 
sing the chorus, and on the final note of the last word you linger 
as long as you have breath left in your body. This is how the 


chorus runs : 
Age, frater, juxta fratrem, 
Celebremus almam Matrem, 
Quae nos ornat, haec ornanda, 
Quae nos amat—adamanda ! 


At last the tremendous, held-out note of the chorus died for the 
fnal time. The schoolroom emptied, the parents found their 
way to the schoolhouse for the reception, the boys wandered 
abroad, the out-of-bounds rule in abeyance, till such time as the 
riotous house-suppers should begin. Lorrimer, left for a second 
to himself, looked round the thinning platform for Old Sandy. 
He was gone to his rooms, happy and content, humming the beloved 
carmen on his way. He would not spoil the last splendid hour 
by any anti-climax or lessen to-day’s joy by confiding to-morrow’s 
grief to any man—even to the one who had most honoured him. 
In place of him the Head stood at the General’s side. 

‘ You'll come along to the schoolhouse, of course, Lord Lorrimer,’ 
he said. ‘And we hope you'll let us put you up. There must be 
heaps of old landmarks you want to see. To-night we want you 
to dine with us—several of the Council are coming as well. They 
are all most anxious to take this chance of meeting you.’ 

Before he answered, Lord Lorrimer’s keen eyes scanned the 
platform yet again. There was still no sign of Old Sandy. He 
felt annoyed, disappointed, chagrined. It was a pleasant téte-d- 
tée meal at the dear old chap’s rooms that he had pictured to 
himself, with a heart-to-heart talk of ideals realised, illusions 
shattered, of all the things which men can say to each other at 
those rare, trusting times when there is no need for the cold barrier 
of reserve. Here he was, let in for a formal meal with men of 
whom he knew nothing, for whom he cared less. But what could 
he do ? 

‘I shall be charmed,’ he answered politely, and the Head 
beamed. In his way he, too, was a good chap, and he set the 
interests of the school first and before all things. 
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Then followed a hundred dreary meetings, a thousand banal 
compliments. The masters and the masters’ wives clung to Lorrimer 
like leeches. Parents swarmed round him, clamouring for intro. 
ductions. He couldn’t shake them off. Still less could he find 
Old Sandy, search as he would. At last, towering above the 
crowd, he saw a yellow, grey-going, leonine head that he seemed 
to know. Its owner turned, facing him. Lorrimer, oblivious of 
everything but the fact that he saw his old study-mate, pressed 
through the throng. ‘Hullo, Bouche!’ he cried. ‘ Are you going 
to cut me?’ 

Bonner-Bouche, the eminent novelist, took the hand held out, 
The two men looked at each other with measuring looks ; then each 
smiled, rather happily, and as if, weighing the other in the balance, 
neither had found him wanting. 

‘ Well,’ said the man of the sword. 

‘Well,’ answered the man of the pen. 

And that was all that, after twenty-five years, these two jewels 
of Belboro’s crown had, for the moment, to say to each other. 

‘Don’t let’s try to remember too much at first, old man,’ said 
Lorrimer at last. ‘ It’ll come by degrees.’ 

‘Right ho!’ said Bonner-Bouche; and then, after considering 
a moment, he burst out, ‘ But I say, there’s something I want to 
say and must say now. It simply won’t keep. Old Sandy's 
going ! ’ 

Lorrimer stared in blank amazement. 

“Going ?’ he echoed. ‘ What d’you mean?’ 

‘To put it frankly, he’s got the chuck.’ 

‘ But it’s absurd,’ Lord Lorrimer cried. ‘ It’s more than that; 
it’s monstrous. Whose doing is it?’ 

Bonner-Bouche lowered his voice. They were on the fringe of 
the crowd now. ‘ Let’s get out on the terrace,’ he said. He 
crooked his arm in Lorrimer’s and led him to the door. They 
began to pace the smooth-rolled gravel path that fronts the school. 
‘It’s the Head’s—Ridsdale’s—doing,’ Bonner-Bouche _ began. 
‘ He’s a new broom, and he took an instant dislike to Old Sandy 
the moment he came. The Council are simply puppets, and they 
fall over each other to do what he tells them. The whole thing’s 


been, kept a secret up till now. I’ve only just heard of it. It was | 


through Mrs. Ridsdale that it leaked out.’ 
Lord Lorrimer stopped dead short in his walk. 
*“ You’re absolutely sure of this ? ’ he asked. 
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‘Oh, absolutely. There’s no doubt whatever.’ 

The other considered for a moment. Then he demanded: ‘Is 
the Head a strong man ?’ 

‘A very strong man,’ said Bonner-Bouche. 

‘ All the more chance that he’ll hear us. Come along!’ 

‘You mean ?’ Bonner-Bouche wondered. 

‘T mean that it will kill the dear old chap unless we stop this. 
The school is his life. He’s written and told me so a dozen times. 
No wonder he kept out of my way just now. He always said he 
hoped to die in harness ; and now the shame of going so young— 
for he’s really only about ten years older than we are ourselves— 
will simply break him up. I shall tackle the Head, and the Council, 
and the whole duffing crowd.’ 

‘ By Gad, I’m with you!’ cried Bonner-Bouche. ‘ All the same 
i's abominable interference, and we shall get well snubbed for 
our pains. But that doesn’t matter. When shall you act?’ 

‘Now /’ said Lord Lorrimer firmly. ‘ This is my show. Come 
along and be ready to weigh in when I fail, and not before.’ 

Striding out, always a pace in front of Bonner-Bouche, he led 
the way into the schoolhouse again. The crowd had thinned 
considerably. He was able to come at the Head without delay. 

‘Doctor Ridsdale,’ he began, ‘ Mr. Bonner-Bouche and myself 
wish to speak with you about a matter which affects the school’s 
interest. We should be glad if you would ask such members of 
the Council as are here to be present. The matter is urgent.’ 

The Head stared. But he was very far from being a fool, and 
he perfectly understood. For a moment it looked as if he would 
point-blank refuse. Then, quite suddenly, his face changed. He 
nodded agreement. ‘I am bound, Lord Lorrimer,’ he said plea- 
santly, ‘I am bound to give weight to any request which you make 
in the school’s interest, the more so because of all that Belboro 
owes you. If you will go to my study—I think you know the way 
—I will join you in a few minutes. It will take a little while to 
collect such members of the Council as are here.’ 

Ten minutes later the Head came into his book-lined room. 
Five members of the Council followed him—amiable, grey-haired 
old gentlemen, who were as lambs in his able hands. Lord Lorrimer 
scanned them narrowly. Bonner-Bouche’s heart sank. The Head 
embraced them with a swift glance. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ Lord Lorrimer has asked me to convene 
you because he has something to say which affects the school’s 
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interests. Perhaps he will now inform you what that something 
is. I am sure that you, as I, will be only too glad to listen to any 
views of his.’ 

Lorrimer spoke. His speech was devoid of sentiment ; brie 
as a despatch from the seat of war. But he made every poini. 
* It amounts to this,’ heended. ‘It amountstothis. If Mr. Sandys 
goes you lose my support, you lose the support of my friend here, 
you lose the support of a hundred old boys abroad and at home, 
You lose their sons, too. To us, to them, the school is Mr. Sandys. 
And if, in the prime of his career, Mr. Sandys goes we have done 
with the school. That is all I have to say.’ 

The five members of the Council whispered and conferred, 
Lorrimer had influenced them, yes ; but they were bound to stand 
by the Head. At last wizened little Sir Henry Vane, the chairman, 
turned to the man who ruled them. 

‘I should like to hear what Dr. Ridsdale has to say,’ he said. 
* After all, the matter entirely rests with him.’ 

The Head stepped forward, facing Lorrimer, looking steadily 
into his eyes. 

‘I think,’ he said slowly—‘ I think Lord Lorrimer is right. |, 
too, have the school’s interest deeply at heart. It was in the 
school’s interest that I advised you as I did. What has happened 
to-day has convinced me that I was wrong—that I have, in fact, 
under-estimated Mr. Sandys’ value. With your approval, gentle- 
men, I suggest that we should send for Mr. Sandys and ask him 
to stay with us.’ 

Sir Henry Vane looked at his colleagues, overjoyed, only too 
glad to be able to meet Lorrimer’s views. They nodded vigorously. 
* By all means, Ridsdale,’ cried Sir Henry, ‘do as you suggest. 
We’re only too glad you take the stand you do.’ 

The Head walked to the bell and rang it. Then he came across 
to Lord Lorrimer. 

‘Once more the victory is with you,’ he said quietly ; and he 
smiled and put out his hand. 

Lorrimer grasped it warmly. 

* But the honours, sir, are yours,’ he cried ; while Bonner-Bouche, 
beside him, muttered beneath his breath, ‘ Ay, and the victory, 
too!’ 

Just then the man-servant came noiselessly into the room. 
The Head turned to Lorrimer. 

* Shall he go for Mr. Sandys,’ he asked, ‘ or would you——? ’ 
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Lorrimer understood. 

‘Oh, thanks, ever so much!’ he said. ‘ But, if you'll let me, 
I’d like to fetch him myself.’ 

Once more the Head smiled. 

‘I rather thought you would,’ said he. ‘ And I think it will 
please Mr. Sandys, too. You know where his rooms are? I believe 
he occupied them in your time.’ 

Lorrimer’s forehead frowned. Then it ali came back to him 
in a flash. ‘“‘ The Larches,” in Corbett Road,’ he cried, ‘just 
opposite the front gates.’ 

Bonner-Bouche nodded. ‘ That’s it,’ he said. And Lorrimer 
hastened out. How would Old Sandy take the news ? 

As he hurried down the schoolhouse corridors he found himself 
picking up threads of the past at every step. Here and there a 
study door stood open. The high barred windows, the low hot- 
water pipes, the corner cupboards on the walls, above all the 
familiar but long-forgotten smell brought him back to boyhood. 
His memory gave the studies their old owners. The bars recalled 
a certain splendid raid which had led to their being fixed. The 
hot-water pipes set him in mind of frosty mornings when he and 
Bonner-Bouche had sat warming themselves after breakfast and 
before the chapel-bell called them to school. He became a boy 
again, the intervening twenty-five years forgotten clean. He was 
going across to Old Sandy’s rooms for special tuition. And he 
crossed the road and went in at the open hall-door of ‘ The Larches ’ 
without ringing, as had been his use. 

Straight, without hesitation or doubt, he went to the door 
of the second room on the left-hand side of the hall. He knocked 
—in a boy’s deferential, apologetic way, and not in the assured 
manner of a grown man. There was no answer. He knocked 
again—a little louder. There was still no reply. 

The knowledge that Old Sandy iad never been out at the time 
for special tuition forced Lorrimer into remembering that he was 
no longer a boy. He knocked a third time—as a man knocks— 

then turned the handle and went in, meaning to write a line and 
to leave it on the table. 

But, to his surprise, Old Sandy was there. He was sitting in 
a low wicker chair before the window, which faced the school 
buildings. His back was to Lorrimer, who, coming nearer, saw 
that he slept. By the wicker chair was a little oak table. On it 
were pen and ink and a sheet of notepaper. Lorrimer, tiptoeing 
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forward to look at the dear old chap, noticed that the paper was 
superscribed ‘My dear Lorrimer.’ He picked it up and read 
further. ‘This has been the happiest day of my life,’ it said. 
And then no more. The writer had doubtless put down his pen, 
had leaned back for reflection, and had fallen asleep. 

Lorrimer slipped gently past the table, and stood facing the 
recumbent figure. A fine smile illumined Old Sandy’s face; but 
there was something in it that kept Lorrimer looking and wavering 
—something uncommon and out of the ordinary. Then, in a flash, 
he placed it. Old Sandy was sleeping, with half-open eyes and head 
sunk forward limply on his chest. And Lorrimer, the familiar of 
death, knew that he would not wake again. 

How long Lorrimer stood there, watching, he will never know. 
Nor will he remember the tears that fought their way to his eyes. 
These are the things that a man of action makes it his business 
to forget, lest the thought of yesterday unman him for to-morrow. 

But before he went he glanced round the room, shamefacedly 
for all its emptiness, and, stooping swiftly, touched old Sandy’s 
forehead with his lips. 


AUSTIN PHILIPS. 
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ANTI-JACOBITE CONSPIRACIES. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


JACOBITE conspiracies are among the themes delightful to readers 


of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 


History, too, from 1688 to 1763, is full of Jacobite conspiracies, 
in which the general reader is uninterested. But concerning ant- 
Jacobite conspiracies the Muse of History, who is Whig, says 
next to nothing, except as concerns the glorious Revolution of 
1688; and about that the Muse does not tell all that she knows, 
or ought to know, or has reason to suspect. Whigs, she thinks, 
could not be concerned in plots to kidnap, or murder in case of 
resistance, any man, not even a Stuart. The Muse may go so far 
as to admit, with a sigh, that ‘the Jacobites spread scandalous 
rumours.” That is all. 

The truth is that most of our learned historians down to the 
present hour have not much imagination, not much humour, and 
really do believe that in politics one party is capable of every 


' erime, while the other party has only a few human blemishes. 


On a general consideration of our fallen nature this must appear 
absurd ; one party is very much like another, and the absurdity 
becomes more glaring when we look into details. 

History is righteously severe on Sir John Fenwick and the 
rest, and their conspiracy to murder William III. But History 
blinks the fact that the said William in 1682-3 must have 
been—or, at least, his adviser Fagel and his favourite Bentinck 
assuredly must have been—cognisant of the Rye House conspiracy. 
They were in constant secret communication with the Rev. Mr. 
Carstares in London, and he was also in league with the Earl of 
Argyll, who was in Holland, conspiring with the Rye House gentry. 
Mr. Carstares (we have his attested confession in proof) knew 
much about the Rye House conspiracy: a plan for securing 
the guard, raising the mob, and besetting the roads from London, 
so as to seize Charles II. and James his brother. There was also 
the design to shoot the King and Duke of York, as they passed 
the Rye House near Ware. The more disreputable of the Whigs 
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planned these things; the respectables winked hard. Carstares 
knew and was in constant and close communication with William’s 
friends, Fagel and Bentinck. On what subjects did he write to 
them? Even after the Revolution he kept that secret in spite of 
the entreaties of friends. He must have revealed Rye House to his 
Dutch allies ; for if the plot succeeded, what next ? England would 
be in anarchy and civil war ; some conspirators desired a republic ; 
most wanted to crown the illegitimate Duke of Monmouth; Scot- 
land, having a native claimant of her crown, the Duke of Hamilton, 
would be rent by faction. It was imperative that William, as hus- 
band of the next heiress to our throne, Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, should be ready to act; for any morning might bring news 
of the sudden deaths of Charles II. and James, Duke of York. It 
was, therefore, Mr. Carstares’s plain duty as a clergyman, a con- 
spirator, and a patriot, to make William’s advisers aware of what 
was going forward in England. They might warn Charles and 
James, William’s uncle and father-in-law, if they liked. They 
did nothing of the sort. It is no marvel that Mr. Carstares kept 
the secret of his Dutch correspondence, and that he retained through 
life, in the highest degree, the favour of the grateful William III., 
the son-in-law of the menaced Duke of York. 

Of the tale of another Whig plot I never even heard till lately. 
Macaulay does not hint at the story; Lord Wolseley, in his Life 
of Marlborough, does not examine such evidence (it is not wholly 
to be overlooked) as exists. I do not myself know what to make 
of the evidence, and certainly would hold no man guilty on the 
strength of it ; but as the tale is little known it may be told for 
what it is worth. 

William of Orange, in November 1688, having invaded Eng- 
land, was with his army at Honiton; King James had some regi- 
ments at Salisbury. Their colonels were absent, and young Lord 
Cornbury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, was in command ; James 
had not yet arrived. Cornbury, a tool of Churchill, says Macaulay, 
marched the King’s Own, Fenwick’s, and St. Albans’ regiments 
(of St. Albans, Langston was acting as Colonel and Ambrose 
Norton was Major) towards Honiton, nominally ‘to beat up the 
enemy’s quarters.’ Really the design, planned by Cornbury and 
Langston with other officers, was to join the invader. Norton and 
others resisted and refused ; they were plundered and kept under 
arrest ; some of the men and officers joined William ; some, like 
Norton, plodded back ‘ with rusted spur and miry boot’ to 
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Salisbury. Macaulay gives an account of these proceedings, 
from James’s own Memoirs and other sources, but does not allude 
to the very full, minute, and interesting narrative of Major (later 
Colonel) Ambrose Norton, though it existed in print, in Mac- 
pherson’s ‘ Original Papers.’ The manuscript is in a letter from 
the Colonel to Carte the historian (born 1686), and is among Carte’s 
papers in the Bodleian Library. 

James, in town, was much distressed by the desertions. He 
sent some horse and foot, with Colonel Kirk (who had determined 
to betray him) to Warminster, and himself reached Salisbury 
on November 19. The force at Warminster, officered by Kirk 
and other traitors, was practically the advanced guard of William’s 
army. Their treachery was unknown to James, but well known 
to Churchill (Marlborough), who was in attendance on the King, 
with the full resolve to betray him. 

James was urged (by Churchill, says Macaulay) to visit his 
debauched troops at Warminster, relying on their fidelity, while 
William was at Axminster. The evening before this expedition 
his nose fell a-bleeding, and next day continued to bleed, so 
that for three days he could not move. All this, says the King in 
his Memoirs— 
happened very providentially, for it was generally believed afterwards that my 
Lord Churchill, Kirk, and Trelawny, with some others in that quarter, had laid 
a design to seize the King, either in his going thither or coming back, and so have 


carried him to the Prince of Orange, which they might easily enough have effected, 
he having at that time no suspicion of them at all. 


Some days later he was advised to arrest Churchill and Grafton, 
but he refused. He held a council of war and proposed retreat. 
Churchill spoke against it, unsuccessfully, and instantly deserted to 
William. 

In all this I follow the actual words of James himself. Whoever 
used his Memoirs in writing his Life says that the traitors of Salis- 
bury might pretend that they designed no personal harm to the 
King, but expresses a suspicion that worse was meant. Now this 
certainly looks as if the writer had no evidence that murder was 
intended—an important point, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile Macaulay, purely out of his own will and fantasy, 
avers that, on Churchill’s desertion, 

A new light flashed upon the mind of the unhappy King. He thought that he 


understood why he had been pressed [by Churchill], a few days before, to visit 
Warminster. There he would have found himself helpless, at the mercy of the 
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conspirators, and in the vicinity of the hostile outposts. . . . He would have been 
carried a prisoner to the headquarters of the invading army. Perhaps some still 
blacker treason might have been committed ; for men who have once engaged in 
a wicked and perilous enterprise are no longer their own masters, and are often 
impelled, by a fatality which is part of their just punishment, to crimes such as 
they would have shuddered to contemplate. .. . 


in short, to murder. 

There is no evidence that these very just and natural reflec- 
tions passed through the King’s mind at Salisbury. But they 
might have, for at Warminster Dunbarton had two Scottish 
battalions, and if they were like the Scots guard with Talmash’s, 
who drank King James’s health, says Colonel Norton, they would 
have resisted the attempt to hand the King over to William. 
Again, between the army of traitors at Warminster and the out- 
posts of William (Scots in Dutch service) lay the Irish command 
of General Sarsfield, Catholics who would not tamely suffer their 
King to be consigned to his daughter’s husband. Before that befell 
there would be a fight, and James might come by an ill stroke in 
the scuffle. 

Now Colonel Ambrose Norton, not in his letter, but in another 
paper, tells us that James’s would-be captors had foreseen and 
provided against the chance of a rescue for their intended captive. 
I give Norton’s words as written down, or copied, by Carte. If 
they be untrue no plea of ‘hallucination of memory’ will save 
Colonel Norton—whose memory, in his narrative of Cornbury’s 
desertion, is minute and vivid—from the charge of being a black 
malignant liar. Here is Norton’s evidence from the manuscript : 


Soon after the coronation of the Prince of Orange (April 11, 1689), having 
some discourse with Sir George Hewit (then newly made a Lord) about the late 
Revolution, he told me, when King James was at Salisbury, if he had gone 
to dinner at Warminster, as he had promised, his business had been done there. 

He (Hewit) & Capt. Cornelius Wood, who was then present (said Sir George) 
he & I had done his business : for that Wood was to be Exempt of the Guard & 
I should have commanded it : & the Lord Churchill would have gone in the King’s 
coach, being in waiting, with the gold-headed stick. Kirke, Lanier (said Sir 
George) & many others of our party being there: & most of the guards & army, 
that were posted there, right for our purpose, we were resolved to carry him a 
prisoner to the Prince of Orange. But if Dunbarton, Sarsfield or any other of the 
Popish Officers should endeavour to rescue him, then (said Sir George) little 
Wood & I, that were on horseback, were to have shot him: & if that had missed, 
then Lord Churchill, that was provided with a pocket pistol & a dagger, would 
have shot him or stabbed him in the coach. For there was no other way of saving 
themselves after attempting the thing. But as it pleased God (saith the informant) 
his Majesty’s nose very happily fell a-bleeding, by which his going to Warminster 
was prevented. 
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If Norton does not lie, Churchill and Hewitt and Wood 
knew that, in Macaulay’s words, ‘men who have once engaged 
in a wicked and perilous enterprise are no longer their own 
masters,’ and they had prepared for the crime to which ‘ fatality 
might impel them,’ if they had to pass through Sarsfield’s Irish 
regiments. 

The corroborative evidence, if feeble, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for; it comes from Dr. Sheridan, the loyal ex-Bishop of 
Kilmore. Dr. Sheridan (born 1636) gave up all that he had for 
his loyalty, refused the oaths to William and Mary, left Ireland 
for London, where he lived on the bounty of Nonjurors and Irish 
prelates, and died in October 1711. In 1745 Mr. Alexander Malet, 
of Combe Flory, sent to Carte two notes which he had found in 
the pocket-books of an uncle, a friend of Dr. Sheridan. The notes 
are of November 19, 1709, and May 20, 1711. In both the Bishop 
is said to have declared to Malet’s uncle, who recorded the facts, 
that ‘ several years before 1709’ he saw, at the house of the old 
Earl, of Peterborough, the dying confession of Sir George Hewitt, 
who owed his death to a fever caught in Schomberg’s pestilential 
camp at Dundalk (1689). He died at Chester late in 1689. 

In the first note Hewitt is made to say, what is absurd, that 
the plot for handing over James, or killing him (or killing Maine, 
the grammar is obscure) if opposition were made by Maine (Staff 
officer in waiting), was laid ‘ at the landing of the Prince of Orange.’ 
Churchill ‘ was to pistol or stab’ either Maine or the King. In 
the second note the plot was laid ‘ the night before King James 
went to Salisbury.’ The Bishop of London (Compton) was present 
at the meeting. Dr. Sheridan saw the confession, signed and sealed 
by Hewitt. Lord Peterborough had received it to be transmitted 
to James in France, ‘ which he did accordingly, as the Bishop 
assured me.’ If Peterborough ever sent the confession, itself of 
1689, he does not seem to have done so at once, for Sheridan, in 
1709, speaks of seeing it ‘ several years ago ’—not ‘ twenty years 
ago.’ There is no proof that James or his son ever received the 
confession. Not a word is said about it in James’s Memoirs. 

Did the aged Bishop invent the whole story of seeing the con- 
fession 2 He mentions Maine, whom Norton does not name, 
and omits Cornelius Wood, ‘little Wood,’ whom Hewitt (teste 
Norton) declared to be his ally. Norton also makes Hewitt give 
the occasion for the crime: ‘ if Dunbarton, Sarsfield, or any other 
of the Popish Officers should endeavour to rescue the King.’ 
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The old Bishop does not even state the opportunity, the drive to 
Warminster. His memory was doubtless far from strong. 

There is all the evidence. Colonel Norton and Dr. Sheridan 
can hardly be supposed, both of them, to have lied independently. 
Can the Colonel have lied, can the Bishop have heard his tale, 
and dreamed that he himself saw Hewitt’s signed and sealed 
confession at the house of Lord Peterborough ? Can Hewitt have 
bragged falsely to Norton in his cups ? If he told the tale he cannot 
have been sober at the moment; but in vino veritas. 

Or, as Churchill can scarcely be supposed to have urged the 
journey to Warminster with any honest motive, can he have made 
up his mind to go through with his betrayal at any cost of crime, 
hoping to attribute the result to an accident in a confused scuffle, 
a ‘ chance mellay ’ of men fighting round the Royal carriage ? 

It is plain that had Churchill committed the crime after the 
pistol-shots of Wood and Hewitt failed, and if this had been duly 
proved, William must have been unable to favour Churchill. But 
how could proof against Churchill be obtained if James chanced 
to be shot in a confused scuffle, among plunging horses, sword- 
thrusts, and pistol-shots, smoke and steel and clamour ? I cannot 
choose between these alternatives, but in writing a history of the 
Revolution I could not, like Macaulay and the rest, leave the 
story without mention. It is a puzzling story. Macaulay did not 
omit mention of the story from love of Churchill, who, he says, 
would have stuck at no conceivable guilt. 

We now come to an anti-Jacobite plot on the lines of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s novels. On October 28, 1715, the Old Pretender 
(or King James III. and VIII.) left Lorraine for the French coast, 
to seek his kingdom of Scotland. He started all alone, leaving 
a hunting party at Commercy. On October 25 Bolingbroke, his 
Minister, had written to him from Paris, ‘ Stair has his spies in 
every quarter, and even at the first posts in all the roads.’ The 
Earl of Stair was English Ambassador at the Court of the Regent 
d’Orléans ; these spies were to stop or follow the Jacobite Duke 
of Ormonde. But Stair was as anxious to turn James back to 
Bar in Lorraine, and moved the Regent to have him stopped at 
Evreux. He also complained later that some of his servants, sent 
into Normandy by him, had been arrested. The Regent did not 
succeed in stopping James, but, savs Lord Stanhope, ‘ James’s 
partisans circulated a shameful rumour that Lord Stair had formed 
a plan for his assassination on the road.’ For this he refers to 
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the ‘Mémoires’ of Saint-Simon, who says nothing of rumours, but 
tells a very circumstantial story of the doings of Stair’s emissaries, 
and of their discomfiture by the cleverness of Madame de 1’ Hopital, 
who kept the post-house at Nonancourt, was well known to Saint- 
Simon, and told him the tale. Saint-Simon’s romantic story is 
familiar ; it is too romantic; it was written twenty-five years 
after the events. I prefer to follow the actual depositions at a legal 
inquiry of that good woman, Madame de PHopital, made on 
November 18, 1715 (new style). James, be it remembered, tra- 
yelled with but a doctor-valet, a Scottish surgeon, and a servant. 
The post-mistress said that on November 10, at noon, an 
Englishman arrived in a chaise with two attendants, took a drink, 
and asked if another Englishman had passed in a chaise. He de- 
scribed the other Englishman as having ‘ a face marked with small- 
pox, and as a long, lean man.’ This is a correct but unflattering 
portrait of James III., ‘the Old Pretender,’ then aged twenty- 
seven. The woman said that somebody had passed in a chaise, 
but she did not take notice of him. The inquirer, after cross- 
questioning the driver of the said chaise, asked for three fresh 
horses, though he had arrived with four. He left a man behind 
him at the inn, who said that he was weary, and drove on with 
one companion. Before going to bed the weary one asked to be 
awakened if the long, lean, small-pox-marked Englishman arrived. 
About seven o’clock next morning this man was aroused and told 
that travellers had come. Seeing that they were mounted (they 
seem to have been James’s two companions and servant), he said 
that he only wanted the man in a chaise. Up came a chaise with 
an Englishman in it. The landlady called to her inquiring lodger 
upstairs, and down he rushed, stockingless, looked at the English- 
man, who was long and lean, ran upstairs, unloaded a short musket, 
came back, and loaded and primed it. In this odd way he prepared 
to welcome a young gentleman whom many regarded as King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The King came in, and drank 
a pint of wine, while the man of the musket carefully studied 
his features, and then asked for a horse, as he wished to start with 
the last-comer, the long, lean young man. He also bade the woman 
tell the two travellers with whom he had arrived on the preceding 
day, if they returned, that he, the man of the musket, would 
come back that evening ; if not, he would meet them at the place 
appointed. 
Madame de |’H6pital, perfectly well knowing who the long, 
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lean one was, ‘ did not like these démarches,’ as she said, and took 
counsel with a friend, Antoine, who was present. Antoine advised 
her to warn the lean one in the chaise ; so she asked him ‘ Are you 
not afraid ? Have you not much money with you ? ’ (he had), and 
she told him that anxious inquiries were being made for him, and 
that he was to be followed by the man of the musket. The King 
replied ‘I owe my life to you; these people mean to kill me, 
There are four of them; one is lying between Paris and this place, 
My journey has a political purpose, and I must go on.’ The 
man with the musket was loitering in the court, and Madame 
de l’H6pital sent for her kinsman, Delacunnelle, and explained 
to him the state of affairs. He took the King to the local magis- 
trates. Thence they returned to the house of Delacunnelle, where 
the King asked for a gentleman as escort; but a soldat aux gardes, 
Aubry, was chosen, whom they knew for an honest man. Without 
being noticed by the man with the loaded musket they drew out 
and concealed the King’s chaise, while James borrowed and put 
on the dress of an abbé and the soldier was disguised in civil 
costume. (Madame de I|’Hopital borrowed the soutanelle and the 
rest from a friendly abbé ; Delacunnelle lent civil costume to Aubry 
the soldier.) Horses were brought, and the pair set off. James 
appears to have been alone; we do not hear what became of his 
mounted friends. 

The man of the musket was now sitting by the fire, and was 
told that the other Englishman (the King) had met a friend, who 
was taking him to Madame de Vendome at Anet, where he would 
stay for some days. The man of the musket tarried at the post- 
house till he was arrested, with another of his party who had joined 
him. Madame de I’Hopital had learned that the leader of the ill- 
favoured ones was Mr. Douglas, gentilhomme anglais ; and James 
in August knew that a Douglas, a spy of Stair, was hanging about 
Bar to watch him. Douglas, said Delacunnelle, was ‘ a fine, tall, 
handsome man, in a pearl-grey coat lined with blue velvet.’ He 
studied a map of the roads. The long, lean one had no servant; 
the man with the musket frequently satisfied himself that the 
priming was in its place. To Delacunnelle James declared that he 
was travelling with the knowledge of the Regent (which is not 
improbable), and on business of De Torcy, and that he had enemies. 
(Saint-Simon says that he used a chaise of De Torcy’s.) Aubry, 
in his deposition, described James very minutely : when he arrived 
he wore a light perruque; he had—history attend !—a wart on 
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his chin, a grey great-coat, a black coat, and a red waistcoat. He 
said that “men were posted on the road to kill him.’ Aubry and 
his Majesty parted at Falaise; the King did not speak much, he 
had a good deal on his mind, but thought that the spies ne savaient 
pas bien leur métier. Aubry added the curious statement that he 
had seen le Prétendant before, and that the traveller was not he. 

The man of the musket and another who had joined him, each 
with passports from Stair, were arrested, as we saw, but released 
by order of the Regent, who could not quarrel with England. As for 
Douglas, he was an officer of a disbanded Irish regiment in French 
service, was a man of courage, was acquainted with the Regent, 
and used to visit Saint-Simon. He had a wife at Metz, whom on 
his death (whenever he died) he left in great poverty. Such desti- 
tute officers, Irish or Scots, were in well-known cases useful spies 
of England on their Jacobite comrades; for example, Colonel 
Maclean betrayed the Duke of Ormonde’s English expedition in 
1715. 

In a letter (December 4, 1715) to the Regent, Douglas writes 
that he has, ‘ by an imprudence,’ drawn on himself the wrath of 
that Prince ; he is incapable of the crimes with which he is charged. 
He begs to be admitted to pay his court while Lord Stair is finding 
an occasion for him to exculpate himself. 

According to Saint-Simon the Regent did not admit Douglas 
to pay his court. He turns up now and again in the Stuart MSS., . 
always as a spy, and in company with one Macdonald, another 
spy of Stair. On June 13, 1716, Stair in a letter to the Regent 
denied that he had ever stained himself and his cause ‘ by cowardly 
and infamous measures.’ 

That is as you may take it. He certainly sent Douglas and 
the others on James’s track: the musket has an ill air, and the 
Regent did not endure the presence of Mr. Douglas. Let us put it 
that Stair gave rather too free a hand to a man like his agent. 
Had the musket ‘ gone off,’ had James been accidentally shot, 
Stair might have quoted to his agent the words of James VI. to 
Huntly the murderer of the Bonny Earl Murray, as given in the 
ballad : 

Oh! wae worth you, Huntly, 
And wherefore did ye sae ? 


I bade ye bring him to me, 
But forbade ye him to slay ! 


Meanwhile George I. took a strange interest in Douglas, con- 
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sidering that he had been an officer of Jacobite Irish in French 
service. On July 2, 1716, George wrote an autograph letter to the 
Regent, a very pressing recommendation of Douglas, who had 
some legal claims to make in Alsace; his wife, we know, was at 
Metz. Stair must have aroused this affection of George for the 
ex-officer of Irishmen in French service. 

These facts are the base of the shameful rumour circulated 
by the partisans of James, as Lord Stanhope puts the case.' They 
are rather awkward facts. 


' The stories about Marlborough I give from the manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ; they are also printed in Macpherson’s Original Papers. Saint- 
Simon’s narrative is in his Mémoires, vol. xiii. pp. 401-408. The letters in 
the Nonancourt case and the depositions of Madame de l’H6pital, Delacunnelle, 
and Aubry I take from the Piéces Justificatives of Histoire de la Régence et de la 
Minorité de Louis XV., by P. E. Le Montey (Paris, 1832). They have already 
been made public, I find, in James Francis Edward Stuart (1907), by Mr. Martin 
Haile ; in The King over the Water (1907), Miss Shield and I had only the evidence 
of Saint-Simon, and a statement in a contemporary London letter in the Stuart 
MSS. As to Sir George Hewitt, I find that he entered the service fourteen years 
before 1688, rose rapidly to a colonelcy, and at the time of his treachery was of 
the Household, dominated by Churchill, of James’s daughter, the Princess Anne. 
Why Sir George was so promptly made a viscount by William III. only William 
knows. 

The charge of having plotted to bring King James to William, ‘ dead or 
alive,’ is made against Churchill as early as 1689 in The Dear Bargain, a Jacobite 
pamphlet. 
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PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT: 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SPRING I’ THE LAND. 


THERE’S no resisting Strathgarth Dale when her true spring arrives. 
She has many ambushes, many a sportive deceit, between winter 
and the breaking of the leaf-buds. It will please her mood to let 
woodbine leaf in March, to throw a wealth of saffron sunlight into 
sheltered corners of the fields, so that a man may sit and bask, 
and tell himself—knowing it a pleasant self-deceit, if he be bred in 
Strathgarth—that spring this year is coming early and is staying 
late. The next day a north-west gale will bring sleet and snow 
with it, and farmers have to trudge in search of ewes that have 
been daft enough to trust the weather and to drop lambs about the 
pastures. And so through April—and half of May, perhaps—the 
weather teazes folk, till their tempers grow brittle, and they hint 
darkly that it is a fool’s job to go on living in such bleak lands. 

Then suddenly the real spring comes, and the warm, keen joy 
of it, the eagerness of nesting birds and growing greenstuff, sweep 
memory of the winter’s bitterness away. It is spring and summer 
in one, this wonder-season that takes hold of Strathgarth Dale. 
The cattle, from sheer lust of life and liberty, throw foolish heads 
abroad and chase each other up and down the primrose pastures. 
Stern men unbend, and usually frail people grow frolicsome. It is 
sure, at this season of the leafing trees, that there’s no place else 
in which to live save the long dale of Garth. 

On one of these days Gaunt walked up to Ghyll Farm. All up 
the fields the cowslips curtsied to him, or primroses ventured 
maidish glances from their nooks. The larks rose high, and sang 
of courage and well-being. The plovers moved sedately, two by 
two, about the fields, and pretended, each pair of them, that the 
' Copyright, 1909, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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world did not know them at sight for nesting-mates. A score of 
unconsidered flowers were budding eagerly. 

Reuben found Widow Mathewson at the gate of the croft, as 
if she looked for him. 

‘I somehow fancied ye’d come, Reuben,’ she said, with as 
pleasant a glance of trust and welcome as though she were forty 
years younger, and he a lover bustling up with spring glamour in 
his eyes. 

‘Well, it was this way, mother. You told me your man was 
to be off for a day’s holiday, and I thought there might be an odd 
job here and there-——’ 

‘Just so,’ put in the other, with a quiet laugh of content, 
‘ That’s why I knew ye’d be stepping up the fields.’ 

There was a good deal to be done, as it chanced, and it was 
evening before all was finished. After they had supped together, 
Mrs. Mathewson led Reuben out into the croft and turned toward 
the moor. 

‘We might as weil enjoy the cool o’ the day, now we’ve earned 
it,’ she said. 

Reuben glanced at her inquiringly. Her voice was gentler 
than he had known it ; her shrewd grey eyes were soft and kindly 
as they met his own. It seemed that spring had touched her 
weather-beaten life with fingers light and tender. 

She was taking the track to Peggy’s grave, for all that ; and 
Gaunt wondered why she chose just this one way to-night. 

‘Oh, I laugh often at you folk who live smothered down in the 
valley yonder,’ said the widow, turning for a glance at the dipping 
moor, the green pastures, the hills whose jagged tops were ruddy 
with the after-glow. ‘ When ’tis cold, ye’re colder than us ; when 
’tis hot, ye’ve never a breath o’ clean moor air to cool ye. I'd 
have died o’ my troubles long since, Reuben, if it hadn’t been for 
the moor.’ 

With curious tenderness she pointed out to him the landmarks, 
and named them all. Behind that spur of hill lay Dene hamlet. 
Just under the pole-star, showing bright in a green-blue strip of 

sky, stood the little farm where she had lived as a lass when Mathew- 
son came courting her. The points of the compass were so many 
guides to memory—to memory, which is all the old folk have to 
warm them when Spring calls up the pastures and demands an 
answer to his insolent young note. 
She almost forgot her errand in this love she had for the moor 
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and the encircling hills. There was a story to tell of Heyward’s 
lass, who lived just where the pinewood showed dark below them 
in the evening light—of Daft Will, who lived under Sharprise 
yonder, and was the wildest and friendliest squire who ever rode the 
Strathgarth bridle-ways—of Bachelor Royd, who always said that 
he'd never cared to buy a wife by flattery, because pigs were easier 
come by and more profitable at the cost of open bargain in the 
market. 

And then she turned to him, still with the smile that smoothed 
out so many furrows from her tired old face. ‘ All this is old wives’ 
talk!’ she said. ‘I was allus a lile bit daft, like poor Peggy, but 
it heartens me to talk now and again o’ days gone by. May be 
they'd their own share o’ crosses an’ whimsies, yond old times— 
but they have a trick o’ smelling sweeter than the new days, 
Reuben.’ 

She grew silent when they reached the glen, but the peace did 
not leave her face. It was a pleasant bed, she felt, they had made 
for Peggy here, now that the snow and the east wind had gone and 
the stream was free to sing its litanies. The rowan was in its first 
leaf, rippling under the least touch of the breeze ; from the moor 
came the strong, eager scent of ling and greening bilberry ; above 
them the stars showed one by one, while all along the western 
rises a wisp of after-glow lay like a saffron mantle over the sleepy 
hill-tops. 

‘Reuben,’ she said by and by, ‘I want to talk to ye, and 1 
fancied we could best find words up here. Ye’ll need a mistress 
soon for Marshlands.’ 

Well as Gaunt knew her liking for abrupt, plain speech, he was 
startled. His thoughts had been all of the past year’s heedlessness 
and tragedy; he could not rid himself of the form that seemed to 
stand beside the grave—a radiant ghost, with gypsy eyes and 
straight, lithe figure, and a crimson kerchief knotted at the breast. 
There was no looking forward here, where the wind and the sky 
were quiet and the still moor watched its dead. 

‘Nay, not that look, Reuben!’ said Mrs. Mathewson, laying 
a gentle hand on his arm. ‘I never was one for back-reckonings. 
It’s all well enough, while the grief’s on ye, to look behind ; but 
there comes a time to look forward.’ 

‘It was only last autumn she died, mother.’ 

‘Just so, but there’s been fire and torment for ye in between 
—oh, I know, Reuben! and the clock ticks very slow at such 
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times. Would ye listen once in a way while I talk to ye? There’ 
decency i’ grief; and, after that, there’s a man’s need to look at 
the track ahead. We’re here for this world’s business, Reuben, 
till we die.’ 

He was looking at her with a puzzled question in his eyes, as 
if she had roused him from some nightmare and was telling him 
that the light of day was sweeping through the windows of his 
prison. 

‘After that,’ went on the other, ‘ well, Peggy’s wiser than 
me by now, for I’ve no notion o’ what happens afterward. We 
live on, I reckon ; though Mathewson, being fond o’ sleep at all 
times, would have it that we never wake up again. I used to tell 
him that I came of a wiry stock, and knew we were meant, like, to 
live on—in some sort 0’ heaven, maybe, seeing what a lot o’ t’other 
place we get i’ this life.’ 

There was something clean and vigorous, like a wind from the 
heath, in this woman’s outlook on the life that had harassed her, 
on the life that was to come. If her faith lay deep and hard to 
find, her fearlessness and honesty had in them the same massive 
power that underlay Fool Billy’s oddities. 

Unconsciously Gaunt yielded to her mood. He had spent 
himself generously to serve this late-found mother, and it was her 
turn now to stretch a helping hand to him. 

Out of the quiet night, the fragrant moor, there came a 
quickened sense of motherhood to the woman. Spring leads the 
younger folk down paths where the valleys shelter primroses and 
nesting throstles ; it leads the old to the higher tracks where the 
sky and the moor-winds talk of abnegation. 

‘Reuben, my lad,’ she said, her harsh voice softened to the 
lilt of the heather-breeze, ‘ Reuben, ye’re too full o’ life to live 
lonely for Peggy’s sake. There’s Marshlands, too. Have ye never 
thought that ye needed a son to follow you? Of course you have!’ 

Yes,’ Reuben answered gravely. ‘Yes, I had thought of 
that.’ 

‘Why, Mathewson was a weakly man enough, but he never did 
forgive me for bringing a lile lass into the world instead of a lad; 
and I always sort o’ respected him for it, somehow. Stands to 
sense, Reuben, it’s the man’s way to want a boy or two, to carry 
the old name and the old house on. It’s i’ the blood, and it goes 
deeper than any kiss-i’-the-coppice love o’ women. Oh, I’m old, 
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and I know, and I’m telling ye!’ she finished, relapsing into her 
favourite phrase. 

There was pluck in this quiet persuasiveness of the widow’s. 
She had been bitterly jealous on Peggy’s behalf, though her girl 
was long past all feeling of the kind. It had hurt her when now 
and then she had seen Gaunt and Cilla together in Garth Street, 
or in the fields, and had read their secret more plainly than they 
did themselves. Only by hard endeavour, by grasping her love 
for Reuben and bringing her sturdy common sense to bear upon 
his welfare, had she found courage for this talk at Peggy’s grave- 
side. 

‘ Besides,’ she added, after a silence, ‘it was always Miss Good 
Intent.’ For the first time a touch of the old bitterness was in her 
voice. ‘ What did I tell ye long ago, Reuben? Ye need a ladyish 
mistress for Marshlands—’specially now ye’re bringing the place 
into its old shape again. I?ll not complain, lad ; and, as for Peggy, 
she lies very quiet and willun’t speak a word.’ 

‘We must wait, mother—wait and see what happens after- 
wards,’ said Reuben gravely. ‘ We'll not talk of it to-night.’ 

The bitterness left her, and she came nearer and laid a hand on 
his arm. ‘ Life doesn’t wait. °*Tis only death can spare time for 
that. Just tell yourself old scores are settled handsomely, Reuben, 
and find yourself a mate.’ 

The star-shine and the silence of the moor wrapped the two of 
them about, as a nurse draws the coverlet across tired children. 
The fever-heat of August, the misery and fear, were softened, till 
they seemed—to Gaunt, if not to the widow—part of a tragedy 
much further off in point of time. 

A peewit came straying down the moor, and wheeled and cried 
about the rowan tree. 

‘Hark ye,’ said Mrs. Mathewson, ‘ there’s Peggy’s parson come 
to say a prayer or two above her. He’s constant, like, yond bird 
—she had him so tame, ye’ll mind, that he’d eat from her hand— 
and he never went south this winter, like most of his mates. He 
just comes drifting down each night, like a lost bairn seeking home, 
and says his prayers, and then goes lap-winging up the moor again. 
There, we'll be getting home, Reuben. “Tis a grand night for two 
together, if they happen to be springtime-young ; but ye’re tired 
of an old woman’s chatter by this time.’ 

When they reached the porch, Gaunt stooped and kissed her 
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awkwardly. Such tokens were rare between them, and his feeling 
was always one of shyness, as if he feared reproof. 

“ You’ve been kind to me to-night, mother,’ he said. 

‘Well, I’ve a right to be. Take a breath o’ commonsense down 
fro’ the moor to the valley-lands, and quit thinking o” last year’s 
nests. Good-night, Reuben. I’m fancying lile Miss Cilla will not 
choose so far wide o’ the mark, after all.’ 

She stood at the porch door long after he had gone. She was 
jealous no longer on Peggy’s behalf. A great weariness had come 
to her—tiredness of all things under this warm, soft sky, with its 
stars and its silent peace. She had paid her debt to Gaunt. Her 
knowledge of all he had done for her, when none but he came up 
to help her through the fever time, had stood to Widow Mathewson 
as a debt, and she had always had a liking for meeting creditors. 

Peggy lay under the rowan, with the quiet of the lapwing’s 
evensong above her. Reuben was striding down the fields, lusty 
and long-to-live. But this woman, standing at the porch, was 
empty of all courage. 

‘Spring blows warm to the young,’ was her thought. ‘ Tis 
only right it should—but what of the old, sapless folk ? ’ 

She sighed, and laughed at herself the next moment, and 
answered her own question. 

‘Not so sapless, after all,’ she said, in her brisk, tart voice as 
she turned indoors. ‘ There’s a farm to look after, and a lazy 
farm lad to get up betimes to-morrow’s morn.” 

Gaunt, meanwhile, had got down the fields as far as the foot- 
bridge that decides a man whether he shall cross to Garth or turn 
to the right and seek the road which leads Marshlands way. Gaunt 
chose the left-hand track, over the slender arch of stone. 

‘T’ll go by way o’ Garth,’ he said to himself. ‘ The longest way 
round is pleasant on a night like this.’ 

The longest way round led him past Good Intent, and a big 
voice sounded from the porch as he neared it. 

‘ Ye’ll have a rare fine day for your journey, Cilla,’ Hirst was 
saying—taking all the parish into his confidence, though he thought 
his tone subdued. ‘I never saw a likelier sundown.’ 

Gaunt stopped. A senseless lover’s dread had seized him. 
Cilla going a journey? Had his hopes been all so much idle- 
ness? A journey meant travelling over-seas, surely—and David 
was in Canada—and there had always been a friendship between 
them. 
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‘Yes, father,’ he heard Cilla answer. ‘ You always did say 
[had luck o’ the weather when I took a journey.’ 

Gaunt moved forward. The girl’s tone was so quietly happy 
that he was sure now of his hasty guess. David was on his way 
home, so he had understood ; but perhaps he had changed his mind 
at the last moment, had found a profitable farm out yonder, and 
Cilla was going out to him. He remembered her longing, a year 
ago, to see what lay beyond Garth hills ; it was bitter to recall how 
eagerly he had prompted her restlessness, had talked of other 
countries until at last he caught her fancy. And now she was 
going out to marry David, and it would be the slow-going smith 
who showed her the strange lands. 

The dim, white road seemed to be slipping away from under 
Gaunt’s feet. He no longer wished to stay for a chat at Good 
Intent ; his one desire was to get away with his misery and conquer 
it as best he might. 

The yeoman checked him. He and Cilla were sitting on the 
stone bench just inside the porch, as they had sat for the last hour. 
It was dusk along the highway, but the porch was darker still, 
and Hirst, looking out from its shelter, could not mistake the figure 
striding by so quickly. 

‘What have we done, then, Mr. Gaunt, that you’re i’ such a 
hurry to get past the door ? ’ roared Hirst. 

Gaunt laughed, with a constraint that puzzled Cilla. ‘ Well, 
I’ve called so often lately that I fancied my welcome might be 
over-stayed.” 

‘Hear him, Cilla! As though every man in the dales didn’t 
know our ways. There’s two sort o’ folk, Mr. Gaunt. One sort 
would never set foot on my doorstep, if I could help it. T’other 
sort can come dawn, or dusk, or middle-day, and as often as they 
please. Now, step forrard. Cilla, we’ve been idling in the dark 
here long enough. Light up indoors, lass, and stir the peats, and 
set a couple o’ glasses out.’ 

When they followed Cilla in, and stood in the lamp-glow, 
Reuben looked across at her. ‘You are going a journey to- 
morrow ?’ he asked abruptly. 

She did not meet his glance, but stooped to play with the 
kitten on the hearth. He saw the delicate colour come and go 
across her cheeks, as it did always when her feelings were touched 
in any way ; and again he guessed that David was the cause. 

“Yes. I am going—to Keta’s Well,’ she finished unexpectedly. 
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One little, upward look she gave him, then went on playing 
with the kitten. The glance was so full of question, so quiet and 
yet so near to roguishness, that it bewildered Gaunt. Gradually 
he felt the ground grow firm under his feet again, as he realised 
that it was not David the Smith, after all, who had tempted her 
to make a journey. And suddenly he laughed. 

* Well, now, durned if I know why you're laughing,’ said Hirst, 
‘Cilla tells ye she’s going up to Keta’s Well, as she goes every 
spring, to do a few lile oddments o’ business for me, and ye seem 
to fancy it a jest.’ 

‘So it is,’ said Reuben ; ‘the best I’ve heard for many a day. 
It was the notion of Miss Cilla doing business for ye that tickled 
me, somehow,’ he added hurriedly, seeing the yeoman’s half- puzzled, 
half-quizzical glance at him. 

‘°Tis spring has gone to your head, my lad. That’s what ’tis. 
I was like that myself when I was your age. I could laugh at 
th’ first idle thought, or at none at all, soon as ever I heard the 
cock throstle whistling to the hen-bird, or saw the first 0’ the green 
dappling every hedgerow. Eh, lad,’ he broke off, reaching for his 
pipe, ‘I’d swop my time o’ life for yours, if you’d let me. But, 
then, ye wouldn’t. Ye’re no fool, eh?’ 

When Reuben said good-night no whisper passed between Cilla 
and himself; but she set out the lilac frock before she got to bed 
and smoothed the folds as if it were a living thing, dear to her 
from old acquaintance. And in her heart she knew that Gaunt 
would see it on the morrow. 

The dawn, when it came cool and fragrant through her open 
window, found Cilla half awake already. She had dreamed of 
Ghyll Farm, of fever, and penance and disaster; it was good to 
wake to this clean, real life that called to her from out-of-doors. 

She did her work about the house, gave Yeoman Hirst his 
breakfast, then went up to don the lilac gown. 

‘Too bonnie to be good,’ said Widow Lister, as she watched 
Cilla pass her door a half-hour later. ‘When we’re made for 
sorrow, and should be humble-like i’ face o’ death to come, ’tis 
tempting Providence to wear sich a becoming shade o’ lilac.’ 

Cilla went down the street, radiant, like the spring, with some 
happiness that came from within. She was eager, buoyant, and 
she moved along the grey, old highroad like some tall fairy who 
had forgotten that the world was tired and humdrum. 

Will the Driver came rattling up to the Elm Tree Inn with his 
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team of three, and greeted Cilla with the pleasant air of welcome 
that she commanded at all times. 

‘Bless me, but ye’ve a trick o’ tempting spring out from frosty 
corners, he laughed. ‘ Ye’ll be for Keta’s Well? I always did 
say there’s one day o’ spring that’s better than the rest—and that’s 
when I carry Miss Good Intent for a passenger.’ 

In the midst of the bustle attending Garth’s busiest moment 
of the day—while mail-bags were being exchanged, with the gravity 
befitting an affair of her Majesty’s—while parcels were being 
handed up and down between Will and the chattering knot of 
folk—Reuben Gaunt came swinging down the street. 

Last year he had ridden in ; but to-day he was on foot, and he 
clambered. up to the empty seat at Cilla’s side as if it were reserved 
forhim. She turned shyly to him as soon as Garth was left behind 
and the white, sunlit riband of the highway stretched in front of 
them. ‘ You—you did not say last night that you had business, 
too, at Keta’s Well.’ 

‘The same business that brought me here a year ago,’ he 
answered soberly. ‘ There’s some property I want to own—— 

Cilla was looking ahead and his tone misled her. ‘Surely you 
have property enough? Marshlands, father always says, is just 
the right size—big enough to keep a man busy all day and every 
day, and small enough to walk round it when he finds an idle 
morning.’ 

‘Well, yes. "Tis a case of Naboth’s vineyard, maybe. At 
any rate, I shall never care much for Marshlands, unless I get this 
other property to round it off.’ 

Something in his tone made her glance quickly at him, and it 
was hard to believe that a year of upward struggle lay between the 
old Reuben and the new. His face was full of boyish mischief. 
He looked as if he had known never a care in the world, but had 
lived always in this warmth of the spendthrift, teeming spring. 
She understood him better in that moment—understood how easy 
it had been to name him ‘ Running-Water,’ because they had given 
him never a chance, until last year, of proving his mettle. He 
had proved himself, once for all, and now was a boy again until 
the next summons came. 

Cilla let her own mood run with his. She knew his meaning 
now, and would not look at him, and could not trust herself to 
speak, but the white road, and the green, homely pastures, and the 
birds that fluttered up the hedge-sides in front of the rattling coach, 
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led out, she knew, to the enchanted lands ‘ beyond Garth hills” 
They lay nearer home, these lands, than Cilla of the Good Intent 
had guessed. 

They were passing Widow Fletcher’s now, and Will the Driver 
turned in his seat as they went by. 

“Am having a holiday, I, Mr. Gaunt,’ he laughed. ‘I won't 
say I’m glad, for it wouldn’t be seemly ; and I can’t say I’m grieved, 
for it wouldn’t be true; but the widow, she broke an ankle in 
trying to catch me up a week ago, just when I’d dodged her for 
once. Widows are trials, I own, and maybe t’other lile woman 
at Garth—her sister—may be laid by for awhile with a sprain, or 
touch o’ rheumatiz, or what not. There’s always hope, as the 
fox said when he was leaving his tail in the keeper’s trap.’ 

Gaunt laughed in answer, and passed the banter which was 
true coinage here on the open highway ; but Cilla, stealing a glance 
at him, saw that the grave look had returned. He was thinking 
of a widow up at Ghyll yonder, who had met life from another 
and a braver standpoint. 

She, too, felt that a chill had touched the warmth and glamour 
of this drive to Keta’s Well, as if the breeze had shifted suddenly 
from west to east. She remembered the pool where Mrs. Mathew- 
son and she had met while rescuing sheep from April snow, re- 
called the struggle between Reuben and Fool Billy, and the 
widow’s tale of what had happened long ago at Marshlands. 
The tale had recurred to her many times during these past weeks, 
and with it a distrust of Reuben against which she struggled 
loyally. 

‘What are ye thinking of ?’ he asked, breaking a long silence. 

Cilla knew this distrust would lie between them always if she 
did not answer frankly. She was glad he had given her so plain 
an opening. Hard as it was to speak, it would be harder after- 
wards if she let the chance go by ;_ and Cilla was never one to let 
the bigger evil come for lack of courage to meet the lesser. 

‘I was thinking of Billy the Fool and a story I did not want 
to hear. Reuben, why do you always pass poor Billy as if he were 
nothing to you ?’ 

‘He gives me little chance to do anything else,’ said Gaunt, 
reddening as he met the quiet, questioning glance that would not 
be denied. ‘He hates me for some reason.’ 

‘Perhaps he knows—it is hard to tell what the poor lad under- 
stands, behind all that foolishness of his—perhaps he knows he’s 
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your half-brother, and that you’ve denied it time and time again. 
"Tis your denial troubles me.’ 

Cilla could be merciless when there was need to reach the truth. 
She would not let his glance waver ; she compelled him to be honest. 

‘Cilla,’ he said at last. ‘I had to deny it. [ll own to my own 
shame at any time, but not to my father’s. He may have been 
this or that, my father—but I'll lie any day to keep what good 
name I can for him.’ 

Will the Driver turned again, and pointed up the fells with his 
whip. 

‘You always liked to see the deer, Miss Cilla,’ he broke in. 
The wind of his own fast driving had carried their talk behind him, 
and he did not know how welcome was the interruption. ‘ They’re 
browsing yonder near the fell-tops—just to the right o’ the spinney 
—d’ye see them ?’ 

Cilla sought for the brown specks, far up the pastures that 
stepped boldly to the sky. These specks of brown stood for the 
pride of bygone over-lords of Strathgarth, in the days when their 
deer forest stretched out from Shepstone to Keta’s Well, and a 
league or two beyond. And Will, whose fore-folk, like himself, 
had lived within the limits of Garth’s hills, was proud of their 
diminished forest’s splendour. 

‘ The old stag’s fair riotous, so the keeper tells me,’ went on Will. 
‘He’s tame as a cushat the rest o’ the year, and will feed fro’ your 
hand ; but soon as ever spring comes in, bless me, and saving your 
presence, Miss Cilla, he’s the devil and all with his nasty temper. 
Giee-up, Captain! We're late,’ he added, laying a gentle lash across 
the leader. ‘ We’re always late, what with this constant plague of 
widows on the road.’ 

Cilla leaned forward, her face between her hands, and watched 
the road slip past the hedgerows. This man beside her—of all 
men in the world—had humbled her. He had gone willingly into 
a house of plague; he, the acknowledged wastrel of the parish, 
had put his back into the work of making Marshlands what it 
should be, and had changed the stubborn outlook of his neighbours 
from dislike to growing friendliness. That was much; but the 

confession she had wrung from him meant more to this girl, whose 
sense of honour was clean and dainty as an April day. The father 
had done ill with his own life, and with his son’s; yet Reuben 
had striven to keep what starveling flowers he could in bloom 
about the old man’s grave. 
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Gaunt waited till she chose to break the silence. He had 
learned patience last August, as he had learned strength, while he 
waited on the sun-scorched uplands to know if Peggy o’ Mathew- 
son’s would live or die. He had learned further patience while 
nursing a half-ruined property into new prosperity. 

And suddenly Cilla turned to him, and his heart beat faster than 
ever it had done while winning the great race at Linsall Fair. All 
that the spring day held of tenderness, of trust and hope, and love 
o life for living’s sake, seemed gathered into Cilla’s glance. He 
had won his biggest race of all. 

‘We'll get down here, Will,’ he said, by and by, as they neared 
the old green lane that led back to Garth. 

* Thought you were bound for Keta’s Well,’ said the driver, with 
the dalesman’s frank curiosity. 

“So we were; but we’ve changed our minds.’ Gaunt’s laugh 
was a boy’s again. He seemed not to care how soon all Strathgarth 
knew the meaning of the glance that Cilla had given him. ‘ You've 
forgotten the old saying, Will—folk are free to change their minds 
i’ the spring, like the weather.’ 

Cilla did not question, but took his hand and slipped lightly 
to the highway. At another time her father’s business up at 
Keta’s Well would have been all-important ; but to-day she had 
forgotten it. 

‘Humph!’ muttered Will the Driver, as he drove forward 
between the lusty hedgerows. ‘Just a year since last I carried 
the lile fools as far as Keta’s Well. ’Tis a long while, seeing a babby 
could have told the two o’ them what ailed them. Well, I’m not 
complaining. If Miss Good Intent is half as bonnie wedded as she 
is single, there’s none of us need grumble. (ee-wp, Captain; her 
Majesty will put up with a lot, but she gets terrible cross if we’re 
late with her mails. (ee-up, lad, or shall I make ye ? ’ 

Gaunt had opened the gate, and Cilla and he were loitering 
down the lane which once had been the highway, but which now 
was grazed by sheep and cattle. There was a curious privacy about 
the abandoned road, a charm which haunts neglected thoroughfares. 
The raking fells lay white against the sky on one hand; on the 
other lambs bleated to their mothers in the sheltered hollows. 
The birds could not be quiet, and a happy din went up into the 
sunshine and the warmth. The lark sang ‘ like as if he’d burst his 

lile throat all to pieces,’ as Fool Billy put it, and the throstle piped, 
high and clear, as if he meant to be obeyed; and the curlews were 
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dipping and wailing, wailing and dipping, with their note of ever- 
lasting sorrow. 

A hare got up from under their feet. A squirrel peeped at them 
from the bough of a leafing sycamore. Men had been busy once 
along this green, neglected lane; and the fret of their tired feet 
had passed, and the mother of us all had chosen this for her quiet 
house, where birds might nest, and flowers could bloom, and men’s 
insolence was hidden out of sight. 

If ever two folk were given the one right day and the one right 
place for wooing, Gaunt and Cilla were favoured now. The peace 
of the lane, the eagerness of all the teeming life about them, the very 
fell-tops, pointing with white fingers to the blue and happy sky, 
seemed made for them ; and Cilla was proving once again the truth 
of the Garth saying, that ‘Miss Good Intent could always have 
the Queen’s weather for the asking.’ 

A year ago they had trodden the same lane as boy and girl, had 
kissed and fancied life held nothing better. They had seen life face to 
face since then, and moved through long, ugly days that seemed too 
sordid for romance ; yet here was the glamour, walking step by step 
with them—a glamour that was built, not on the sands of fancy, but 
on foundations sure as those of the sturdy hills about them. Gaunt 
turned to look at Cilla. She was dainty in her lilac frock. Any 
man passing her would have halted for a second glance at this lass 
whom Strathgarth summers had treated kindly, vhom Strathgarth 
winters had given a reliance unknown to folk bred amid softer 

climates. He scarcely knew the face of which he had dreamed 
0 nights; its peace and its tender, eager beauty were borrowed 
from all that lay beyond Garth hills and from all that lay within 
them. 

They came to the bend of the lane where last year they had 
met Peggy o’ Mathewson’s, and Cilla halted for a moment. 

‘Poor Peggy,’ she murmured, generous and warm of sympathy 
as this day of spring that set the world to rights. 

‘It was never meant to be,’ said Reuben, with no assurance 
in his tone, but rather like a child who gropes helplessly for the 
answer to a riddle. 

And Cilla smiled through her tears. ‘My dear, it was never 
meant to be. Reuben, there’s a lile bird singing at my heart. 
Ican’t mistake the song. ’ 

“No wonder they called it Fairy’s Lane,’ said Reuben. ‘I used 
to laugh at the notion once.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Davip THE Situ had chosen this same day of spring for his return 
to Garth, though he had sent no word of his coming to Yeoman 
Hirst. He remembered the boisterous good-will shown him when 
he left the old haunts to cross over-seas. Because he returned 
the same single-hearted David who had loved Garth village from 
his babyhood, he was shy of such another welcome at his home- 
coming. He would not take the mail from Shepstone—the mail 
which carried Gaunt and Cilla to their betrothal—but walked instead. 

He wanted to see the daffodils in bloom in the crofts and the 
wayside gardens that bordered the high road. He wanted to be 
free of chatter, and to feel his two legs carrying him, as a man’s legs 
should, between the grey, remembered hills. He wanted, most of 
all, to find Cilla of the Good Intent at home, and to tempt her— 
God’s pity on the man’s brave simplicity —with tales of other lands. 

At four of the afternoon he came to Garth, and shied, from old 
habit, when Widow Lister pattered out to meet him. 

‘Glad to see ye again, David,’ she said, coquetting, as she always 
did, with a hale and well-to-look-at man. ‘ Bless me, what a power 
o’ heat there must be, yonder over Garth hills. Ye’re freckled and 
tanned, David. *Tis good to look at a face like yours; puts one?’ 
mind o’ sun and hay-harvest.’ 

‘Oh, I’m well enough ; but ’tis Garth for me, I reckon, till ’m 
taken to the kirkyard, and maybe afterwards.’ 

The widow’s face lengthened, from habit, into grave, forbidding 
lines.. ‘ Afterwards is as ye’ve done i’ this life, David.’ 

* Yes,’ said David cheerily. ‘I’m content to rest on that stand- 
by, widow.’ 

She was silent for a while, daunted by a strength that was rooted 
deeper than her shallow soil would ever know. 

‘ Your aunt Joanna has no such fear o’ the after-life,’ she said, 
with sudden triumph. ‘She borrowed a tin kettle fro’ me, did 
Joanna, and she forgot to return it, like, when she married into a 
heathen land.’ 

‘ Ay, she’s good at forgetting. But, see ye, widow, I didn’t come 
all this way to talk o’ tin kettles. I came to see bonnie Garth, 
with her face new washed for spring, and all the posies out i’ the 
garden-strips.’ 

With a good-humoured nod he moved on to Good Intent, and 
found the yeoman leaning over the gate of the seven-acre field, 
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watching his lambs with that peculiar air of leisure and detachment 
from all worry which comes to farmers in and between the bustle 
of these warm, full-blooded days of spring. 

‘Have your ewes done well, then?’ asked David, as quietly 
as if he had seen Hirst every day during the past months. 

The yeoman turned with a start. ‘ David! Now, ye startled 
me, I own. I was just thinking o’ ye, and reckoning ’twould be all 
about time for ye to be taking shipboard home; and then your 
voice came sudden-like; and I fancied it must be your ghost 
come to tell us you were drowned at sea. There’s the daft fool 
I’ve grown, David, since you left Garth.’ 

‘There’s not much ghost about me,’ laughed David, as he 
gripped the other’s hand. 

‘Well, no, if a grip like a pair o’ pincers be aught to go by. 
Stand ye there, David, and let me take a square look at ye. I’ve 
never been better pleased to see a mani’ my life.’ 

He walked round about his friend, as if he were a specimen of 
farm-stock, whose points he was anxious to appraise correctly. 
Then he gave a great roar of approbation. 

‘Thought spring was treating me well when the ewes twinned 
so grandly, and scarce a lamb lost ; but there was better to come, 
*twould seem. David, ye’ll have to stay i’ Garth. °Tis a different 
place without ye.’ 

David looked around him, at the pastures, full of the music of 
lambing-time, at the rough-built walls that traced a grey, irregular 
pattern across the green face of the land, at the spinneys and 
outlying farms which were so many landmarks to remembrance. 
Then he leaned his arms on the gate, and gave a quiet laugh. 

‘Oh, I’m here to stay,’ he said. ‘The months have been years 
to me out yonder. It will take a lot to ’tice me out o’ Strathgarth 
Dale again.’ 

‘So what of all those traveller’s tales ye promised Cilla? I tell 
ye, David, she looks for livelier doings than ever she saw at home.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve tales enough, maybe. *Tis a different life but-——’ 

* But naught so much to brag of ?’ put in Hirst. ‘ There, that’s 
just what I always said.’ 

‘The life’s well enough for those it suits, but it’s over-young for 
me.’ David picked up a straw and chewed it with a pleasant 
sense of leisure. ‘Tis this way, if I can get my tongue round a 
plain meaning. I’m ready to do a day’s work with any man ; but, 
when it’s done, I like old things about me; th’ old grindstone at 
the corner, Widow Lister’s bit of a garden-front, with its daisies 
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and London pride, and lile clumps o’ primroses. I want to be near 
all that my father loved, and his father afore him, and back to 
Flodden Field or near thereby. Out yonder ’tis naught but looking 
forward and hurrying. They’ll come to our way o’ thinking by 
and by, when their roots have taken deeper hold; and they'll 
do more work i’ the year, though they tell ye otherwise.’ 

This was the David who had left the homeland. Unwavering 
in his love for Strathgarth, quick to realise a new phase of life, 
yet slow to accept it, he returned unspoiled, a little surer of his gait, 
if that could be, in the righteousness of older lands and older ways, 

‘Your aunt Joanna didn’t treat ye well,’ said Hirst, after 
one of the pleasant silences that long ago had helped to make the 
two men friends. ‘It puzzles me that ye bear no malice, like.’ 

‘She’s as God made us, like all of us. There’s lile use in going 
against handiwork o’ that sort. She asked me to go, and I went; 
and, when she hadn’t a use for me, I came back.’ He stooped to 
pick a fresh straw, and again laughed gently. ‘Tis as simple 
as falling out of a tree, and no back-reckonings either way, now 
I’m free to live i? Garth again.’ 

Hirst was not given to intuition. He thanked his Maker every 
Sabbath for the past week’s mercies, and tended his flocks with 
cheery zeal throughout the next six days; but insight into the 
hidden workings of a man’s character was rare with him. 

He looked at David now—David, whose eyes were blue and 
honest as the sky that roved over the sloping fields, the rounded 
hills; and was compelled to understand his comrade. He 
knew now why Cilla had liked David well, but could not marry 
him. The ‘far’ look in David’s eyes was that which Nature’s 
ptiests wear—the look that Billy the Fool carried when he watched 
a pair of nesting throstles—the look of the folk who are content 
to watch life’s business, and to help it forward whenever a chance 
for kindliness meets them at the road corner. 

Again the friendly silence fell between them. David returned 
to mother earth again, and his voice had a wholesome snap in it. 
‘ What is Gaunt o’ Marshlands doing these days? Running still to 
waste like water ? ’ 

‘Well, no. He’s found running water has its uses in a thin-soil 
country, and is tilling his lands with it instead.’ 

‘Gaunt tilling his lands! Cuckoo’s eggs will be hatching 
throstles next.’ 

‘I thought you said folk were as God made ’em,’ said Hirst 
with a touch of sharpness. 
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‘ Aye, but Gaunt’s as he made himself. I can’t abide the man, 
and never could.’ 

So Hirst, to his own surprise, found himself defending Reuben. 
He spoke warmly of his fearlessness at Ghyll, of his plucky fight 
to win back a good name for his house. Not until met by this 
dogged opposition of David’s had the yeoman guessed how well he 
had grown to like Gaunt. 

‘Let bygones be bygones,’ he finished. ‘’Tis not like ye, 
David, to keep up a grudge like this.’ 

‘No, ’tis not like me, and I never felt it for another man; 
and I won’t say I’m proud o’ the feeling. But there it is, and there 
it will have to abide a while longer, seeing I can’t get rid on ’t.’ 

Hirst, like a wise man, guessed that Cilla was the cause of the 
ill-feeling, and talked no more of Reuben. He chatted of Garth’s 
doings through the winter, led David on to talk of his adventures ; 
but all the while he noted a growing restlessness in his companion. 
David the Smith kept glancing down toward the farm, then up at 
the pastures, as if in great fear or hope of some intrusion. 

‘No, she’s not at home,’ said Hirst, with a sly roar of laughter. 
‘The lile lass is faring out at Keta’s Well.’ 

David looked shyly at the yeoman, surprised that his secret 
had been guessed so easily. Then a great loneliness took hold of him 
—an instinct of trouble and foreboding. He had come straight to 
Good Intent, not pausing even for a visit to his forge; and there 
had been one picture in his mind. He would find Cilla—wearing 
the lilac gown—at the farm. He would see a new light in her 
eyes after the long absence and the unexpected return. He would 
find readier speech than of old. 

‘T’ve travelled so far,’ he said, more to himself than to Hirst ; 
‘and she’s a stay-at-home most days o’ the year, and I fancied 
she’d be about the place just this one day.’ 

‘Oh, tuts! She'll be back i’ a few hours’ time, David. No need 
to go thinking the end o’ the world is coming because a lass is doing 
some bits o’ business for her father.’ 

Hirst, with all his cheeriness, was ill at ease. He knew that 
this man’s dream would not come true; he felt that a hint in time 
would be kindly, and yet he shrank from giving pain. In his in- 
decision he turned slowly down the croft, and David followed him. 

‘Why, that’s Cilla’s voice!’ cried the yeoman, halting suddenly. 
‘She’s home before her time, and how she’s managed it beats me, 
for the mail isn’t due for an hour yet.’ 

And David watched the white highway below, where it came 
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out of the shelter of the trees and curved past Good Intent. He 
felt sick and helpless. 

Then he saw her for the first time in the months that had seemed 
years in passing. Gaunt and she stepped into the road, as if they 
owned it and the whole round world besides. She was wearing 
the lilac gown, but it had not been donned for David the Smith. 
They passed out of sight towards the porch of Good Intent; and, 
because they were looking at each other, they did not see the two 
men in the croft above. 

‘Well, you’ve got your wish,’ said Hirst, bewildered by the 
misery in David’s face, and trying still to believe in his old creed 
that all would yet go well with everybody. ‘ We'll step down, 
David, lad, and Cilla shall give you tea of her own brewing, and-—’ 

‘Thank ye,’ said David heavily, ‘ but I'll be getting down to 
the forge. That’s where my heart will have to bide from now 
on, and I might as well make a beginning.’ 

The yeoman watched him go. ‘Oh, bless me,’ he muttered 
ruefully, ‘I do like to see things go right for all. Pity I hadn't 
two lile Cillas i’stead o’ one, if David’s bent on breaking his heart 
like any raw young lad.’ 

A busy hum sounded from the forge as David neared it. Not 
many weeks ago the fire-glow had lain across the road a crimson 
splash on the white April snow; now it fought for mastery with 
the clear, hot sunlight. David lifted his head when he heard the 
rhythmical song of the bellows, as an old fox-hound rouses hin- 
self when the music of the pack sounds down the wind. The blow 
had fallen on him mercilessly ; but already he felt heartened a little, 
a very little, by the sturdy light of the forge. He stepped to the 
doorway and looked in. Dan Foster’s lad was working the bellows, 
and Billy the Fool was playing at smithy work. David watched 
the man’s muscles tighten and relax, relax and tighten, as he plied 
his hammer; and an odd thought came to him that the world’s 
work would be better done if more folk played as Billy did. 

Billy paused at last to wipe the sweat from his forehead, and 
turned and saw David standing in the doorway. There was n0 
surprise in his face. He was content to play through the long winter, 
until the swallows came to build their nests again in Garth. He 
knew they would return, and waited patiently ; for Billy, as all 
Garth knew, ‘ was not wise.’ 

‘First o’ the swallows came yesterday, David the Smith,’ he 
said, ‘and blessed if ye haven’t followed, quick as ye could scramble. 
’Tis good to see ye both.’ 
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David was sore at heart. If he had been a woman, he would 
have leaned against the smithy wall and sobbed himself into a 
makeshift peace. As it was, he sought about for some trivial help in 
need. He found the help in that quiet, persistent thought of others 
which, perhaps, had lost him Cilla; the wise were apt to think 
him dull. 

He took a pouch from his pocket, and handed it to Billy. When 
the black clay pipe was charged, he passed a match across. It 
pleased him to see Billy light it tranquilly upon the anvil, pleased 
him to watch the slow wreaths of pipe-smoke curl among the 
rafters. 

‘Your baccy always smoked a lile thought sweeter than other 
folk’s,’ said Fool Billy. 

In some muddled way David understood that the welcome he 
had looked for, here in Garth, came from this massive, tranquil man 
whose power of speech was hindered. The warm air of the forge, 
the smell of it, soothed the fierce pain of David’s loss. 

Billy the Fool laughed unexpectedly; it was his privilege. 
He had caught sight of Dan Foster’s lad, standing idle by the 
bellows with a look of wonderment about his cherry-red face. 

“A queer lad, he,’ said Billy. ‘He’s been working ever since 
you left, he has, while this same fool has had all the fun. “Tis 
a terrible pranksome matter, this hammering horse-shoes into shape. 
Ye take a bit o’ hard iron, and it says it will no way budge, how- 
ever hard ye hit it; and ye say it shall budge; and then it gets into 
a fearful rage, and spits at ye with its lile red sparks ; and ye go on 
hammering, just for frolic, like, till bless me if there hasn’t a horse- 
shoe grown out o’ yond same bit of iron, like a sycamore-leaf fro’ 
the bud.’ 

The smith had lit his own pipe, and was listening with some- 
thing of the old content to Billy’s familiar line of thought. All 
the fool’s interest in life, trace it deep enough, centred round growth 
of some kind. It might be growth of the plants under sheltered 
banks, that caught the first footsteps of the spring, which claimed 

attention from him ; it might be the mother-work of birds when 
they hatched their eggs in the many nests he over-watched, or the 
whitening of the pastures when ewes began to drop their lambs ; it 
might be the forging of an iron rail, or the building of a wall; but 
the instinct at the root of all his pleasures was growth. Untram- 
melled, as no other man in Garth was, by the frets and small in- 
dignities of daily life, Fool Billy had learned insight into the deeper 
truths. He could write no verses, nor wished to; but he moved 
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through the quiet village life, for all that, a great poet, not of hig 
own dales only, but of the world. 

David’s nature was akin to his in many ways, and at times such) 
as this, when Billy let his heart peep out, and showed why toil wag. 
play to him, the smith was apt to feel a touch of awe, as if he listened 
to a greater than himself who was talking of eternal verities. Th } 
next moment Billy would lose his high, abstracted look, and wor i 
return to some foolish detail of the world about him. He did sg 
now. ‘ 

‘I’ve your money all ready for ye, David,’ he said, going to the 
far corner of the smithy, and reaching down a small square box! 
from the shelf. ‘ Made the box myself, soon as ever ye left Garth, 
and made a slit, I did—big enough for money to go through, but nob 
for fingers. Te-he, David the Smith! Not for fingers, I reckaay 

David was puzzled as the other jingled the coins and place 
his money-box in the smith’s hands. ‘ What is all this, Billy?? 
he asked. a 

*Play-money,’ said the fool impassively. ‘Ye see, David,’ 
I’ve no more use for coins than for pebbles i’ a stream, so I saved” 
’em up against your home-coming. Charged terrible high prices, I 

for shoeing a horse ; and folk laughed, and they paid it, they did, 
because *twas only Fool Billy ; and there'll be a right proper na 
egg ready for ye, David.’ ; 

The tears were in David’s eyes at last. He had gone on a. 
wasted errand to another land, and had returned empty of thanks) 
and pocket ; he had come cheerily home, ready to start afresh with | 

strong hand and a clean conscience as his only capital, and had_ 
encountered Widow Lister and her anxiety touching a tin kettle” 
borrowed years ago. He had looked down from Hirst’s croft at” 
a strip of sunlit highroad, and had seen a pair of lovers, full of | 
spring’s tender insolence and right-of-way. All had slipped from” 
under his feet—all, save Billy the Fool, whose pleasure, like his” 
own, was to give—always to give—asking no return, claiming only | 
a pipeful of tobacco at the day’s end, and a tranquil smoke over | 
the morrow’s gifts to other folk. q 

David passed a hand across his eyes, and moved to the anvil © 
and took up the hammer. ‘Ye can run home, lile lad,’ he said, ” 
turning to Dan Foster’s lad. ‘Stay, here’s a sixpence for ye to 
spend on yourself. Billy, ’tis work and play again, as i’ the old, @ 
days. Just bend your back to the bellows.’ 


Tue Enp. 











